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LOVE. 


A VOICE of pity strove to bless 
In accents bountifully kind, 

But still my grief knew no redress, 
Grown mad and biind. 


The presence made herself my slave, 
Hither and thither came and went: 

All that she had poor Kindness gave, 
Till all was spent. 


She tried to soothe and make me whole: 
Her touch was torment in my pain; 

It froze my heart, benumbed my soul, 
And crazed my brain. 


At last, her duty all fulfilled, 
She turned with cheerful ease away, 
Yet would have lingered, had I willed 
That she should stay. 


And lo! there knelt, where she had stood, 
One, wistful as a child might be, 

Who blushed at her own hardihood 
In helping me. 


She said no word, she only turned 
Her passionate sweet eyes on mine, 
Until within my sorrow burned 
A bliss divine. 


And in that gaze I woke once more, 
To earth beneath and heaven above: 

This was not Kindness as before, 
But only Love. 

Macmillan’s Magazine. 


A. M. 


THE LION AMONG THE FLOWERS. 


HERE, in this garden nook, alone, 
Lies an old lion of grey stone; 
Once, in the long-gone golden hours, 
A lordly lion, proud in state, 
The guardian of a mansion-gate — 
Now he lies low among the flowers. 


Then, oft he saw the shining doors, 
Heard light feet fail on festal floors, 
Heard music wake its witching din; 
Then danced beneath the torches’ blaze 
The knights and ladies of old days, 
While he watched over all within. 


Now, he lies here; in his old age 
Cast out, rejected, by the rage 
Of time down-beaten, broken, scarred — 
An old grey lion; yet not less 
A lion in his feebleness ! — 
One thing is left him still to guard. 


He guards it well, by night and day, 
In those great paws of granite grey, 
In the strong shelter of his breast; 
No man shall serve him yet with scorn, 
Though an old lion, thus forlorn, 
And all he guards —a robin’s nest! 
Temple Bar. 
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MILTON AND BEETHOVEN. 
I. 

MILTON sits musing in the porch, 
The bright blue shy above him, 
But cannot see the light of Heaven, 

Or smiles of those who love him; 
But though the utter darkness hides 
The earthly from his vision, 
He sees the bowers of Paradise, 
And splendors of the Elysian ; 
He learns from angels at his side 
Creation’s awful story, 
And looks-upon them face to face, 
Undazzled by their glory. 


II. 
Beethoven, Music’s great high priest, 
Whose heaven-born fancies capture 
The tangled skeins of harmony 
And weave them into rapture, 
Hears not the voice of human kind 
Nor sound of life atid motion; 
Nor tempests on the echoing hills 
Nor moan of restless ocean; 
And yet in silence of his mind 
Can hear the throb and thunder, 
Of jubilant hymns and solemn chants, 
And lays of love and wonder. 


Ill. 


Thus though relentless fate may close 
The gateways of our senses, 

Immortal spirit overleaps 
Their barriers and defences, 

And with celestial recompense 
For harm ana loss diurnal, 

Yields greater joys than flesh affords, 
In foretastes of the Eternal. 

To blind old Milton’s rayless orbs 
A light divine is given, 

And deaf Beethoven hears the hymns 
And harmonies of Heaven. 

Temple Bar. CHARLES MACKAY. 


AUTUMN. 


HERE in this scented spot doth Autumn stand, 
Her laden arms close claspéd to her breast, 
Her brow upraised, turned toward the dis- 

tant west, 

To view what holds the stretching trusty land, 

Half-hidden by September’s gloomy band 
Of lurking shadows, where anon shall rest 
The weary Earth, who now hath done her 

best 

To yield her tribute to that queenly hand. 

About the eaves the pilgrim swallow sails; 

Late butterflies flit through the purple air, 

And poise mid fuchsias on the emerald grass; 

Here faints fair mignonette; the late rose 

pales, 

Her last sweet breath, like some half-uttered 

prayer 

Sighed out at eve, as Autumn ’gins to pass. 

World. 
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From Temple Bar. 
OUR DIPLOMATISTS. 


[It was lately stated in Parliament that the Foreign 
Office now exchanges about one hundred thousand 
telegrams a year with its ambassadors, ministers, and 
other envoys abroad. ] 

THE first conclusion to be drawn from 
the above statement, is that the responsi- 
bility of our diplomatists has been much 
diminished. We are very far from the 
time when Sir Robert Keith, ambassador 
at Vienna (1772-92) complained that he 
never received despatches from the For- 
eign Office, and wished that the govern- 
ment would at least send him a packet of 
old newspapers now and then to give him 
some air of consequence. 

A diplomatist who is engaged in work 
of importance is now plied with questions 
and instructions by Foreign Office tele- 
grams all day long, and his secretaries are 
constantly at work preparing news and 
answers for the wire. This is owing 
partly to the development of newspaper 
enterprise and partly to the gradual usur- 
pation by the House of Commons of func- 
tions which belong to the executive. The 
nation is abundantly informed about for- 


eign affairs by the newspapers, and the 
government is bound to ascertain promptly 
how much of what the press reports is 
true; on the other hand, members of Par- 
liament now arrogate to themselves the 
duty of controlling every step ina diplo- 


matic negotiation. There is no govern- 
ment so harried and bullied about foreign 
affairs as that of Great Britain. The fury 
of party politics pushes men to treat re- 
sponsible cabinet ministers as persons 
whose honesty and common sense are not 
to be trusted. Speeches are being con- 
tinually delivered in the House of Com- 
mons and on public platforms for the ex- 
press purpose of cautioning foreign pow- 
ers that the government of the day does 
not possess the national confidence and 
that any arrangements which it makes 
will be set aside after the next general 
election. 

It follows from this, that our diplomatic 
agents abroad are so situated as to render 
it extremely difficult for them to practise, 
or learn, the arts of diplomacy. Diplo- 
macy is chiefly the art of persuading ; and 
the essential to persuasion is the having a 
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clear object in view. But when there is 
no sequence in our foreign policy; when 
our Cabinets * change frequently and one 
undoes the work of another; when our 
leading statesmen are undecided about 
Egypt and differ as to the expediency of 
keeping the Russians out of Constantino- 
ple; when Mr. Gladstone cries “ Hands 
off” to Austria and flouts Prince Bis- 
marck, while Lord Salisbury steers in the 
wake of the Austro-German alliance — 
then our ambassadors and ministers can 
only act as interpreters of the instructions 
which they receive from London. So far 
as they are personally concerned, it be- 
comes their business not to commit them- 
selves. On one condition only can they 
venture to take the lead in shaping a pol- 
icy; and that is when they are men having 
such authority at home that their opinions 
will carry weight with both parties; but 
this very rarely, if ever, happens in the 
case of men who have run their whole 
career through the diplomatic service. 
The professional diplomatist is but little 
known to hisown countrymen. He makes 
no speeches and he writes no books. 
Those of his despatches which are pub- 
lished in blue-books give no key to his 
character and offer little evidence as to 
his powers of observation, for they are 
written according to official forms; while 
the private despatches in which he sup- 
plies confidential information are pigeon- 
holed in Downing Street. Ambassadors 
like Lord Dufferin and Lord Lytton and 
ministers like Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
are exceptions in the;service. They have 
been appointed out of the regular order of 
promotion ; and have not won their celeb- 
rity under the Foreign Office. 

Great Britain is the only country, where, 
as arule, the highest appointments in the 
diplomatic service are conferred on men 
who are not of the first rank.f 

Our great landowners and prominent 


* There have been nine changes of foreign ministers 
in England within twenty years. In Germany there 
have been none; in Russia one; in Austria-Hungary 
three. 

t The example of France under the republic does 
not count. The French government must now take 
what ambassadors it can get. Under the monarchical 
régimes the French ambassadors were always men of 
titles and wealth, who had been or were to become 
Cabinet ministers. 
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statesmen do not aspire to become ambas- 
sadors. A premier peer like the Duke of 
Norfolk, or politicians of the first order 
like Mr. Goschen and Mr. Chamberlain, 
may accept special missions; but it would 
cause general surprise if one of these 
eminent persons were to be appointed 
permanent ambassador to one of the prin- 
cipal European courts. England isa very 
pleasant place to live in for men who have 
titles, estates, or political celebrity earned 
by their own talents ; and this accounts in 
part for the reluctance of our leading men 
to go abroad; it must also be said that 
noblemen or political geniuses who fill 
high positions at home are not considered 
as model ambassadors from the Foreign 
Office point of view. Such men are too 
prone to send in their resignations when 
their advice is disregarded. Among both 
the parties in the State, there has always 
been some jealousy of ambassadors ; an 
affected contempt for their opinions ; * 
and a steady determination to keep them 
short-tethered as mere servants of the 
home government. 

Our diplomatic service is recruited from 
among the younger sons and connections 
of the aristocracy. The a¢tachérises toa 
third secretaryship, to a second, to a first; 
he is sent all over the world ; learns to be 
discreet in his utterances; polite — with 
a trifle of punctiliousness in his manners ; 
and towards his fortieth year, he begins to 
calculate his chances of becoming a min- 
ister plenipotentiary. By that time he 
has generally come to be out-of-touch with 
the currents of English opinion. When 
he goes home on leave, he finds his coun- 
trymen indifferent to foreign affairs which 
he considers of the gravest moment, and 
violently agitated about home questions 
which strike him as puerilities. Some- 
times the conviction must cross him that 
he is thought a bore. It certainly costs 
him some effort to understand how the 
balances of public morality can be altered 
from year to year to suit party interests ; 


* One of our most able diplomatists was lately trying 
to kindle the attention of one of the foremost members 
of the House of Commons on some development of the 
Eastern question. Seeing the statesman smother a 
yawn he broke out laughing: **I don’t believe you in 
England care a d—— about all this.” ** Notad—,’’ 
was the prompt reply. 
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and he is not always able to conceal his 
astonishment at seeing Parliament, press, 
and public accept in foreign affairs the 
guidance of men who are either grossly 
misinformed or wilfully blind as to what is 
going on abroad. 

However, he must possess himself in 
patience. If we have made no powerful 
enemies at home; if he have inherited 
some money, or made a good marriage, or 
had an opportunity of distinguishing him- 
self as acting chargé d'affaires, his pro- 
motion to the upper ranks of the service 
is pretty certain. He becomes secretary 
of legation, secretary of embassy, and 
finally minister. Perhaps before reaching 
this last point he has to graduate as a 
chargé d'affaires or minister resident ; but 
this depends to a great extent on himself, 
Although there must of course be some 
favoritism in promotion it is not to be 
gainsaid that every man in the service 
gets his chance of distinction, whether it 
be thrown purposely in his way or come 
to him by accident. In fact, the much 
favored secretary, whose friends at home 
arrange that he shall be appointed to one 
pleasant European court after another, 
does not always find himself the better for 
this well-meant interference. Unexpected 
events of importance are constantly hap- 
pening in out-of-the-way places ; and these 
fall as plums to the quick-witted secreta- 
ries who are left “in charge” during the 
temporary absence of their chiefs. 

A glance at the Foreign Office list 
shows that promotion is very fairly dis- 
tributed by seniority. The men who have 
moved up much faster than others only 
represent the natural percentage who are 
exceptionally gifted and have known how 
to use their opportunities ; while the men 
who have been kept back must be reck- 
oned as the no less inevitable percentage 
who have been singularly unlucky or who 
have made mistakes. Mistake is here put 
in the plural, because a single error of 
judgment does not tell against a man in 
the diplomatic service as it does in the 
army or navy. A man must commit sev- 
eral blunders before the friendly remon- 
strance from the Foreign Office is turned 
into sharp reproof, and stoppage of pro 
motion. 
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Once the diplomatist has become a 
minister his mistakes might have serious 
consequences, so he must contrive not to 
commit any; and that is why, as already 
said, he makes such a free use of the tele- 
graph wires. 

In the pre-telegraph days he was often 
thrown on his own resources for weeks 
together. His despatches were liable to 
be stopped; his “cypher” might be dis- 
covered ; he had no newspaper telegrams 
to guide him as to the line which public 
opinion in England was taking on such- 
and-such a question; and, when he had 
done his best, he might be disavowed — 
not because he had done wrong, but be- 
cause he had “done the wrong thing,” 
according to the Foreign Office ideas, 
which is quite different. Nowadays a 
minister cannot be disavowed if he sticks 
steadily to his wire ; and the consciousness 
of this ought to place him at his ease in 
dealing with the government to which he 
is accredited. The new system has how- 
ever caused some loss of prestige to our 
diplomatists, and there is consequently 
an exaggerated tendency among, some 
British ministers to compensate for this 


by ingratiating themselves overmuch with 


foreign governments. While Lord Palm- 
erston was foreign secretary, an English- 
man living at Florence once inadvertently 
threw some water out of his window and 
drenched the grand-duke of Tuscany, who 
happened to be passing by. Our country- 
man immediately ran down-stairs to apol- 
ogize; but the grand-duke, wiping off the 
water, said in a whisper: “ Don’t tell 
Palmerston, or he will be asking me for 
an indemnity!” The Czvis Romanus 
sum position which was claimed in those 
days by British subjects has now become 
the appanage of the Germans. It is the 
German minister who bullies, and his 
British colleague sings small, being horri- 
bly afraid to take up the grievance of any 
British subject, lest he should be snubbed 
by the government from which he seeks 
redress and be ill-supported by the For- 
eign Office at home. Let a British subject 
suffer no matter what wrong and there will 
be newspapers and politicians in his own 
country eager to prove that he was in 
fault and that nothing ought to be done for 
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him. The articles and speeches to this 
effect are carefully collected by the minis- 
ter in London of the country which has 
done the wrong, and he forwards them to 
his government, the which regales the 
British minister with them when the lat- 
ter next talks about redress. Meanwhile 
this minister will have been instructed 
from Downing Street to “patch up mat- 
ters somehow.” No wonder that he 
should look upon “ patching” as his chief 
expedient ; and that he should make great 
efforts — even at a slight compromise of 
the national dignity sometimes — to stand 
well with the foreign governments, lest 
they should by petty annoyances add to 
the discomforts of his already difficult 
position. 

Again it must be noted that the British 
minister in these days is often placed at 
some disadvantage in point of social sta- 
tion and wealth with his colleagues from 
the other great courts. The envoys of 
Russia, Germany, Austria, Spain, and 
Italy are, with very few exceptions, men 
with high-sounding titles and substantial 
fortunes. It has become the custom in 
these countries to pass men of high rank 
through the diplomatic service in order 
that they may qualify for official prece- 
dency and decorations more quickly than 
they could do by going through the regular 
military or civil service routine at home. 
These princes, dukes, marquises, and 
counts, with star-spangled coats, have 
married noble wives, who are very strong 
on the subject of mésa//iances and form 
exclusive coteries with the aristocratic 
ladies of the capitals where they are re- 
siding. The British minister may be a 
man of excellent family and his wife an 
unexceptional gentlewoman, as we rate 
rank in England; but in England half our 
peers and baronets spring from the mer- 
cantile class, and our noblemen of the 
highest degree habitually contract alli- 
ances of the kind which are termed abroad 
mésalliances. In fact very few English- 
men are hoffahig* in the Austrian, Ger- 


* Sixteen quarterings are required to constitute hof- 
ahigkeit, which means eight generations of noble mar- 
riages. A nobleman derogates if he marries a lady, 
who on her side has less than sixteen quarterings. His 
own title may be of the highest; he will retain his own 
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man, and Spanish sense; and one of the 
most common methods of making a Brit- 
ish minister feel that he is out of favor is 
to exclude his wife from the select aristo- 
cratical gatherings to which the wives of 
his noble colleagues are admitted. This 
is another reason why a British minister is 
often so assiduous in making himself fer- 
sona gratissima. 

It was necessary to say all this in order 
that the difficulties with which our diplo- 
matists have to contend should be properly 
understood. Inthe case of ambassadors * 
who have to deal with the great powers 
these difficulties are increased; and this 
brings the more credit to those of our 
diplomatists, who, notwithstanding so 


many drawbacks, know how to represent 
Great Britain with dignity, and manage 
its foreign affairs with success, 


Our senior ambassador by date of ap- 
pointment is now Sir Augustus Paget, who 
has been at Vienna since 1884. With the 
exception of Sir Henry Barron,t minister 
resident at Stuttgardt, Sir Augustus Paget 
is also the senior member of the diplo- 
matic service on the active list, for he be- 
came a Foreign Office clerk in 1841, and 
his first appointment as minister plenipo- 
tentiary dates so far back as thirty years 
ago. Save during six months [1852-3], 
when he was acting consul-general in 
Egypt, his service has been all in Euro- 
pean capitals, Minister to Dresden in 
1858, he was transferred to Copenhagen in 
1859, and there remained until 1866, hav- 
ing in the mean time carried out all the 
negotiations for the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales and for the candidature of 
Prince George of Denmark to the throne 
of Greece. In 1866 Sir Augustus Paget 
was sent to Lisbon and in the following 
year to Italy, where he served first as min- 
ister and then as ambassador f until his 
transfer to Vienna, 


hoffiihizkeit in virtue of it: but his wife will be ex- 
cluded from the private court balls and other receptions 
to which access can only be obtained by a “‘clean 
escutcheon.” 

* The public use the term of * ambassador”? loosely. 
People talk of the ** United States ambassador,’’ the 
** ambassador of Servia,’”’ etc. Ambassadors are only 
accredited by great powers to great powers. Spain 
has recently been readmitted to the number. ‘The 
republic of the United States only accredits and re- 
ceives ministers. 

+ Sir Henry Barron was appointed attaché in 1840. 
His is a case of exceptionally slow promotion, for it 
yom him forty-three years to become a minister resi- 

ent. 


+ Ambassador in 1876, when Italy was admitted to | 


the rank of great power. Sir Augustus Paget was 
made K.C.B. in 1863 at the Prince of Wales’s mar- 
riage, a month after having been gazetted C.B. He 
become a G.C.B. in 1883. 
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Sir Augustus Paget looks every inch an 
ambassador. Tall, square-shouldered, and 
handsome, he has a thoroughly English 
face — the clean-shaved chin and upper 
lip with the whiskers of English faces in 
the old time. Careful and tasteful in his 
dress, jovial in manner, a capital host, a 
good talker, a keen sportsman, bold rider, 
and active lawn-tennis player, he is the 
perfect impersonation of the popular En- 
glish gentleman. 

Count Andrassy once said of him, that 
he was too honest a man to make a good 
diplomatist. He is a kind-hearted man, 
a little quick of temper, plain-spoken, and 
not used to dissembling ; but he has-the 
shrewdness which comes from long official 
experience and from a fund of native hu- 
mor. He has no disposition for intrigue ; 
but he detects an intrigue, if not in its 
first stage at least in its second; and he 
plays it with a quiet block asa good crick- 
eter does a “twister.” Unendowed with 
the brilliant imagination which invents 
grand cowps in diplomacy or ingenious 
expedients, he is a prudent adviser. He 
is not a hard worker, and has never be- 
stowed much time on the learning of 
languages (he does not know German 
although he has been married twenty- 
eight years to a German lady), but he is 
diligent to inform himself; he takes pains 
in thinking and he never delivers an ill. 
considered opinion, either in writing or 
speaking. His English is excellent. His 
despatches are written in clear, pointed 
style; and his private letters have the 
easy flow which runs from a well-stored 
mind. Too good-natured to be an exact- 
ing chief, Sir Augustus Paget is uot hard 
upon his secretaries; but he is impatient 
of slovenliness and all the work done in 
his Chancery has to be done with care. 
In Austrian and. Hungarian society he is 
liked and respected by everybody. 

Sir Augustus Paget went to Vienna at 
a very critical time. The (ladstone- 
Granville Cabinet was in office and the 
Austrian government was still exceedingly 
angry at Mr. Gladstone’s splenetic out- 
burst against Austria in the Midlothian 
speeches of 1880. The Liberal leader on 
becoming prime minister had _ perforce 
apologized to Count Karolyi, the Austro- 
Hungarian ambassador in London, for his 
cry of ‘‘ Hands off,” but from the moment 
| of his coming to.office he had set himselt 
| to reverse the foreign policy of the Bea- 
consfield administration, which tended 
towards an alliance between Great Britain, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy. In 
| fact that alliance was practically accom- 
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plished in 1879, and had the Conservative 
party won a majority at the general elec- 
tion of 1880, there is no doubt that Russia 
and France would long ago have been re- 
duced to impotence, and Europe have 
become assured of a genuine peace for 
many years. But Mr. Gladstone, having 
recklessly attacked Lord Beaconsfield’s 
policy while in opposition, was compelled 
to invent a new policy of his own, and 
accordingly tried to act in concert with 
Russia and France. The result of this 
was that England was soon wading ina 
morass of difficulties. We had evacuated 
Candahar, we had surrendered to the 
Boers in the Transvaal, and we had made 
ridiculous concessions to France in Egypt. 
We had done everything to repudiate our 
engagements and yet were entangled in 
troubles. Russia had occupied Merv, 
was advancing on Herat, and was prepar- 
ing to convert Batoum into a military port. 
There was war in the Soudan, the French 
had entered into a campaign against China 
which was ruinous to our trade, they had 
expelled us from Madagascar, and they 
were openly stirring up strife against us 
in Egypt. Germany was bent upon doing 
us mischief and was sowing the seeds of 
colonial quarrels. The Vienna Cabinet 
was working diligently with the Russian 
and German governments to destroy Brit- 
ish influence at Constantinople. In 1884 
the emperors and prime ministers of Aus- 
tria, Germany, and Russia met at Skier- 
nevice and formed the Drez-Kaiserbund, 
or Triple Imperial League, which was 
manifestly directed against English in- 
terests.* 


* It would be taking too low an estimate of England’s 
power and too narrow a view of her interests to say 
that Mr. Gladstone’s policy was radically wrong. But 
it was never thoroughly carried out. It would be ab- 
surd to pretend that men like Lord Hartington, the 
Duke of Argvll, Lord Selborne, Mr. Chamberlain, 
Lord Granvi«e, or Mr. Gladstone himself, would em- 
bark on a policy which they believed to be detrimental 
to British honor orinterests. If we keep our own ends 
in view, it signifies little whether we work with Ger- 
many and Austria or with Russia and France. Aus- 
triaand Germany would not spend a maré or burna 
cartridge for us unless they sawa profit in doing so, 
and our alliance with them can only be one of mutual 
profits. But it is most important to us that, having 
made a choice between two policies, we should go un- 
swervingly on the path which we have marked out. 
There was a great deal to say for the policy of effecting 
a durable understanding with Russia, and relieving 
France from the fear of German attacks; but Mr. 
Gladstone knows little of foreign affairs, while Lord 
Granviile is indolent and quite deficient in backbone. 
These statesmen could never persuade France and 
Russia that they were in earnest, and it is certain that 
they were never prepared to go to the extreme lengths 
which a genuine accord with the French and Russians 
would have rendered necessary. This, however, was 
the reason why they should not have wantonly upset 
the arrangements made by Lord Beaconsfield. Mr. 
Gladstone discarded one set of friends without making 





Sir Augustus Paget therefore, when he 
came to Vienna, was confronted by sour 
visages. Matters were not improved for 
him personally by the circumstances that 
Lord Granville, knowing him to be a Con- 
servative, had made an attempt to shelve 
him after withdrawing him from Rome. 
Sir Augustus’s appointment to Vienna 
was grudgingly made, and this detracted 
from the authority which an ambassador 
ought to carry with him. The Austrian 
court and Cabinet, however, were quickly 
impressed by the new ambassador’s dig- 
nity and sound qualities. Sir Augustus 
Paget was just the man to transact busi- 
ness during a period of strained interna~ 
tional relations. He had not much to say 
for the Gladstone policy (or no policy) 
which he was instructed to expound and 
which frankly he understood no better 
than other men did; but no man could 
more sensibly express those opinions 
which do not belong to a particular party 
but are entertained by all high-minded 
Englishmen. His kindly manners too,, 
which are exempt from all fuss or official 
pomposity, serve to make intercourse with 
him pleasant. An ambassador who throws. 
himself cross legged into an armchair, ex- 
poses his business without subterfuge, 
lays no traps in his conversation, makes. 
no endeavor to score petty points in argu- 
ment—an ambassador who is always 
ready with a joke or an anecdote and 
whose whole bearing is that of a gentle- 
man treating with gentlemen and con- 
siderate of their feelings, may do wonders 
in smoothing away disputes. When the 
return of Lord Salisbury to office brought 
England once more to the front in foreign 
politics, Sir Augustus Paget was found to 
have satisfactorily prepared the way. for a 
new understanding between our govern- 
ment and the Cabinets of Vienna and 
Berlin. Having won the confidence of 
the Austrian government by his candor 
and tact in trying times, he received a 
frank welcome when he had to discharge 
the congenial task of negotiating a policy 
of common Anglo-Austrian interests. 

The second on the list of ambassadors 
is Sir Edward Malet, who was appointed 
to Berlin in 1884. Mr. Malet,* who was 
born in 1837, entered the diplomatic 
service in 1854; and twenty years later 
had risen to be secretary of legation at 
Athens. It did not seem very likely at 
that time that in ten years more he would 


new ones, and just before he left office, in 1885, En- 
gland stood in a very perilous state of isolation. 

* His father, Sir Alexander Malet, was in the diplo- 
matic service, and minister at Frankfort. 
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be ambassador at Berlin; but in 1870-1, 
during the siege of Paris, Mr. Malet, be- 
ing ordered to remain at Versailles, while 
Lord Lyons and the rest of the embassy 
staff followed the government of national 
defence to Tours and Bordeaux, had a 
chance of ingratiating himself with Prince 
Bismarck. His rank was second secretary 
but he acted as chargé d’affaires and hada 
great deal more work to do than was ever 
contemplated at the time of his appoint- 
ment. Much of this work was done under 
Lord Odo Russell (afterwards Lord Ampt- 
hill), and when this accomplished diplo- 
matist died, Lord Granville decided that 
he could not give him a better successor 
than the gentleman who had found favor 
with the German chancellor, and who, be- 
sides, was then on the point of marrying 
Lord Ampthill’s niece, the daughter of 
the Duke of Bedford. This last circum- 
stance was generally held to have had 
great weight in determining Sir Edward 
Malet’s rapid promotion. Certain it is 
that the appointment was criticised at the 
time ; as it was not considered that Sir 
Edward had been particularly successful 
as minister plenipotentiary in Egypt 
(1879-83). But on this point Lord Gran- 
ville must have known more than the rest 
of the world. Egypt is the land where it 
was complained that bricks could not be 
made without straw; and Sir Edward 
Malet must have found it hard to make a 
policy out of the mass of contradictory 
instructions sent him. He did his best 
with the materials to his hand, and nobody 
can do more. 

To win the regard of Prince Bismarck 
a diplomatist must be of no common 
mould. The chancellor once said that he 
mistrusted all Englishmen who spoke 
French well. He does not apparently 
hold the same bad opinion of the English- 
man who speaks German, for he thought 
highly of Lord Ampthill, who spoke Ger- 
man like his native tongue. It was said of 
Lord Ampthill — but this was an exaggera- 
tion—that he was the only diplomatist 
who could manage Prince Bismarck. No 
one would say as much of Sir Edward 
Malet; but neither would anybody assert 
that Prince Bismarck could manage Sir 
Edward. The secret of the latter’s power 
lies in his impenetrability. A trim, thin- 
faced man, of slight build, with dark hair 
and sparse beard turning grey, he might 
be taken in any public place fora solicitor 
or doctor in good practice. He has not 
the advantage of a commanding stature 
and figure; and there is nothing striking 
in his attire; but look at him closely, and 
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his intellect becomes revealed in his clear, 
square-cut forehead and the depth of his 
large eyes. As regards the externals of 
his character, everybody proclaims him a 
bon camarade. When he walks out with 
one of his secretaries he talks with an 
incessant flow of animal spirits. He is 
frolicsome as a boy and has a laugh ring- 
ing and cheerful as a spring breeze. But 
in business he is as unapproachable as an 
octopus. During a political conversation 
he listens for all the world like a lawyer 
hearing a client’s case, and sometimes an 
amused smile flickers over his face. But 
what he thinks he keeps to himself. He 
might have a despatch announcing a dec- 
laration of war in his pocket and nobody 
who questioned him about the chances of 
war would be any the wiser. 

Prince Bismarck puts the patience of 
diplomatists to hard tests, for he affects 
to hold as little direct intercourse with 
them as possible, but refers them to his 
son, Count Herbert Bismarck, and. he 
used to do this even before his son had 
acquired the title of minister of State 
which put him on a level with ambassa- 
dors. An ambassador of Lord Dufferin’s 
calibre would have taken this very ill, and 
perhaps it will be as well that Lord Duf- 
ferin and Prince Bismarck should never 
be brought together. There must be pli- 
ancy in the men with whom Prince Bis- 
marck deals. The ambassadors of Russia 
and Austria, obsequious by the official 
traditions of their respective countries, 
have borne unmurmuringly with his by no 
means amiable ways; and Sir Edward 
Malet has seen no reason to show himself 
more susceptible than they. Neverthe- 
less, the round eyes and face of Count 
Herbert have often worn an air of per- 
plexity after interviews with Sir Edward 
Malet, such as is never beheld on them 
after conversations with Count Schouwa- 
loff and Count Szechenyi. ‘ No sound- 
ings” must have been frequently the re- 
port which the disappointed count had to 
make to his father, and this explains why 
Sir Edward Malet, after all, sees Prince 
Bismarck much oftener than his brother 
ambassadors do. The chancellor is curi- 
ous to study the sphinx whom Count Her- 
bert finds unreadable. 

It must be added that Sir Edward Ma- 
let discharges all the social functions of 
his high station to perfection. He enter- 
tains splendidly, is an ever-welcome guest, 
gives a generous patronage to all the en- 
terprises of the British colony in Berlin, 
and has not an enemy among people who 
know him well. 
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Sir Robert Morier, ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, is a Balliol man, who took 
his degree, with a second class, in 1849, 
and entered the diplomatic service in 1853. 
Before that he had been employed in the 
educational department of the Privy Coun- 
cil. University men are rare in the di- 
plomatic service; but those who have 
taken high honors especially so, Mr. Mo- 
rier brought with him from Oxford a 
first-rate capacity for logic, for scholarly 
writing, and for hard work. He intended 
from the first to make his way in the pro- 
fession, and on his earliest appointment 
as attaché to Vienna set himself to study 
German and the politics of Germany, 
Austria, and the East with a will. How 
few members of the diplomatic service 
speak German passably would hardly be 
believed ; so that a man who gave himself 
up to the study of German literature, 
newspapers, and statistics soon proved a 
valuable acquisition to the Foreign Office. 
The first twenty-three years of Mr. Mori- 
er’s service were spent almost entirely on 
the German continent. Attachéat Vienna 
(while Austria was still a member of the 
Germanic confederation) and then at Ber- 
lin, secretary of legation at Frankfort, 
Darmstadt, Stuttgardt, and Munich, he 
acquired such a knowledge of German 
affairs as no other man in the service 
possesses to this day. He was one of 
the first of our diplomatists who foresaw 
clearly the part which Prussia was going 
to play in the world ; but indeed his method 
of deducing logical consequences from in- 
formation is so accurate that some of his 
despatches, written twenty years ago, read 
like prophecies. In 1875 he wrote a letter 
to the Zimes on “Continental Affairs,” 
which, though unsigned, was generally 
known to have come from him, and is still 
referred to in diplomatic circles as a model 
of keenness in survey and of precision in 
argument, 

Sir Robert Morier’s * strength lies in 
knowledge. He stands upon his informa- 
tion as upon a hard pavement which he 
raps with a stick. With considerable 
vivacity of character, derived perhaps 
from a French ancestry, he darts rapidly 
to the knot of a question, guesses intui- 
tively at the motives for human action; 
and brings the double acumen of an Ox- 
ford don and of a German savant to bear 
upon his analyses. The Germans found 
that he knew rather too much about them- 
selves and were piqued to see that he was 
never carried away by enthusiasm for 


* K.C.B. in 1882, G.C.B. 1887. 
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Germanideas. A professional dispassion- 
ateness, liberal opinions of the old Whig 
type, and a sturdy English patriotism ren- 
der a man proof against the glamor which 
Teutonic successes and Bismarckian Ce- 
sarism have exercised over certain English 
minds. That Germans should fall down 
before Bismarck is only natural; that En- 
glishmen should do so is less compre- 
hensible; and possibly the fact that Mr. 
Morier saw clearly through the designs of 
the German chancellor and perceived how 
some of them would injuriously affect 
England was the cause of his being re- 
moved from Germany (in 1875) when 
Prince Bismarck reached the zenith of 
his power and when Mr. Disraeli resolved 
to try to work in harmony with him.* 

Sir Robert Morier was sent as ambas- 
sador to St. Petersburg after having spent 
five years at Lisbon and three at Madrid 
as minister. It is said that the Russians 
have pleased him better than the Ger- 
mans; and this is not surprising. In the 
highest circles of Russian society, where 
culture prevails, there is much more open- 
mindedness than at Berlin. The Russian 
delights in polite disputations and will 
discuss any new theory in politics or reli- 
gion with the ardor of a man who feels 
that he belongs to a new country whose 
future is one of limitless possibilities. The 
German of rank knows that his country has 
reached its acme of development under 
Bismarck and Moltke, and any argument 
that runs counter to militaryism is in his 
eyes mere socialism or moonshine. It 
may well be that Panslavists in admitting 
the force of Sir Robert Morier’s argu- 
ments (and with what a charming good 
grace a Russian can own that he is open 
to conviction!) have occasionally per- 
suaded that amiable scholar and gentle- 
man that they were working on the very 
same lines as English Liberals; unfortu- 
nately the Russians, while soaring to the 
most etheral spiritualism in their theo- 
ries, have a very materialistic way of grub- 
bing over earth and underground in their 
practical politics. 

From St. Petersburg to Constantinople 
the transition is, thanks to the Eastern 
question, not great; but Sir William White 
is, except in his deep knowledge, very 
different from Sir Robert Morier. Ouram- 
bassador at Constantinople has absolutely 


* It is often assumed that Mr. Disraeli placed great 
confidence in Prince Bismarck. ‘This is quite a mis- 
take. He deeply distrusted the chancellor, until the 
Berlin Congress, when he frankly said to him: ** I wish 
I had known you better befure. How much trouble 
we should have been spared!” 
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no illusions about Russia. Even were it 
not that domestic ties attach him to Po- 
land, his six years’ sojourn at Warsaw 
(1857-63) as consular clerk and vice-con- 
sul gave him a sufficient insight into Rus- 
sia’s practical application of her humani- 
tarian theories. He was an eyewitness 
of the unworthy misgovernment of Poland 
which preceded the rebellion of 1863, and 
of the merciless repression which followed 
it. Subsequently he enlarged his obser- 
vations of Russian ways at Belgrade and 
Bucharest, and now at Constantinople his 
experience has become complete. 

Sir William White’s rise in the diplo- 
matic service has been most honorable to 
him, and most creditable to the Conserv- 
ative government which selected him for 
special promotion. Educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, Mr. White“was thirty 
four years old before he obtained the 
humble appointment of consular clerk at 
Warsaw. From Warsaw he was sent in 
1865 as consul to Dantzig, and he was 
still holding that appointment in his fifty- 
first year. But already his consular re- 
ports had attracted attention; and public 
men who became acquainted with him 
were surprised to find an official of his 
attainments occupying a position so much 
beneath his merits. People are very slow, 


however, to recognize absolute genius in 
a middle-aged man occupying a subordi- 
nate position ; and few could have divined 
what consummate abilities the consul at 
Dantzig would display once a proper field 


of action was open tohim. Itis the bat- 
tlefield which makes the general. Asa 
consul, Mr. White’s prospects were almost 
hopeless, for promotion from the consular 
to the diplomatic service is most rare; but 
in 1875 he was sent as consul-general and 
agent to Servia, and there came his oppor- 
tunity. The Turko-Servian war broke 
out, and Belgrade became an important 
post. In December, 1876, when a confer- 
ence assembled at Constantinople to make 
a pretence of stopping the Russo-Turkish 
war which was impending, Mr. White 
was summoned to assist Lord Salisbury, 
who had been sent as special ambassador 
tothe conference. His surpassing talents 
as a linguist, his familiarity with diplo- 
matic precedents and treaties, his pro- 
found knowledge of Russian policy, and 
his bold, bluff way of giving his opinions, 
produced a marked impression not only 
on Lord Salisbury but on other diploma- 
tists. 
Bucharest — again as agent and consul- 
general—but he was promoted to be 
minister in 1879, and a higher post would 
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|soon have been found for him, had the 
| Conservatives not gone out of office in 
1880. Lord Granville did nothing for 
Mr. White during five years ; but, in the 
spring of 1885, when the Gladstone Cab- 
inet was in dying convulsions, and when 
it became absolutely necessary to send a 
first-rate man to Constantinople to retrieve 
the blunders of our Eastern policy, then 
Lord Granville suddenly made Mr. White 
a K.C.M.G., and despatched him as tem- 
porary ambassador to the Porte. Lord 
Salisbury of course kept him in this post 
during his short administration from June, 
1885, to February, 1886; but the Glad- 
stone party, on returning to office, showed 
its almost incredible propensity to blun- 
dering by sending back Sir William White 
to Bucharest. He was in the midst of 
most important negotiations when this 
was done, simply to enable Sir Edward 
Thornton to complete his term of diplo- 
matic service; but as Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton was quite unfitted to carry on these 
negotiations, having no experience what- 
ever of Turkish affairs, they came to an 
end to our great detriment in the Egyp- 
tian question. The return of Lord Salis- 
bury to power sent Sir Edward Thornton 
into retirement and brought back Sir 
William White to Constantinople with a 
definite appointment as ambassador.* 

It speaks well for the good feeling prev- 
alent in the diplomatic service, that Sir 
William White’s elevation has never been 
cavilled at. In every embassy and lega- 
tion his claims to stand in the highest 
rank of the diplomatic service have been 
fully and heartily recognized. I once 
heard a distinguished minister break off 
some remarks on Eastern affairs with the 
exclamation, “ Happily the ‘great man’ 
is now at the Porte.” This was sincerely 
spoken. One cannot think of Sir William 
White without calling up the idea of a 
strong oak. Sturdiness, courage, honesty 
are the components of his nature. 

He is a man of leonine aspect, tall, stal- 
wart, with a massive forehead, a flowing 
white beard, and a voice like a roar: 
“ Ah, my dear Sirrr!” these words ring- 
ing with an Irish accent may be heard 
through the thickest doors or fifty paces 
off in a street, while Sir William with ex- 


* Sir Edward Thornton was an excellent public ser- 





In 1878 he was transferred to| 


vant, and was very badly treated in the matter of the 
| Constantinople appointment. Gazetted in December, 
| 1884, he was kept from repairing to his post for fourteen 
months, and was shelved after he had been put to the 
| trouble of furnishing the Embassy House at Pera, 
which he only inhabited for a few months. The fact 
is, however, that Sir Edward Thornton was not the 
man for Constantinople and Sir William White was. 
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uberant gesticulations is ramming some 
fact into a hard head, or some indignant 
remonstrance into a quivering soul. Sir 
William quotes forgotten protocols more 
readily than most men could cite the dates 
of their children’s birthdays. His mind 
is an extraordinary store-house of well- 
classed facts, and he is continually adding 
to its contents. He is never fora moment 
idle. When at Belgrade and Bucharest 
he used to turn out at early morning, at- 
tend mass at the nearest Roman Catholic 
Church, and then mix with market-folk or 
other small people, to whom he would 
speak in their own language. By the time 
he returned home to breakfast he had 
always collected some odd bits of informa- 
tion which were as precious to him as 
bric-a-brac to a collector. He speaks 
Russian, Polish, and Turkish, besides 
Roumanian, Italian, French, and German. 
The Oriental character is to him like an 
open book, and it is almost superfluous 
to say that he has restored British influ- 
ence at Constantinople. His individuality 


is so strong that he might be called influ- 
ence incarnate. 

The Earl of Lytton and the Earl of Duf- 
ferin, ambassadors to Paris and Rome 
respectively, are too well known to the 
public to require introduction. 


It must 
be remarked, however, that in sending 
“Owen Meredith ” to the French capital, 
Lord Salisbury made a very clever ap- 
pointment. Lord Lytton is no republican, 
and will never take the pains to make 
friends with the curious personages who 
have been succeeding one another as Cab- 
inet ministers in France at the rate of two 
or three ministries a ygar; on the other 
hand, being a poet who ‘has won a name 
for himself in letters, his coolly polite 
manner in dealing with French ofiicials 
cannot be laid to the account of nobiliary 
hauteur. Lord Lytton’s chief friend 
among Frenchmen seems to be the novel- 
ist Arséne Houssaye, but he is popular in 
the whole literary and artistic circle, for 
he speaks and writes French like a French- 
man, has an intellect of the witty French 
turn, and abounds in admiration for 
French literature. This is quite enough 
for the Frenchmen who are the salt of the 
nation, and if any of the political adven- 
turers whom our ambassador despises were 
to set their jackal newspapers snarling at 
him, his Excellency would very soon find 
defenders among the smartest writers in 
Paris. It would have been a great mistake 
to send to Paris in succession to Lord 
Lyons a diplomatist who would have taken 
the French republic too much au sérieux. 
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Lord Lyons overdid that kind of thing. 
Lord Lytton is far too shrewd to fall into 
the opposite extreme by underrating the 
capacity of any man of genuine power who 
might arise in France; but until such a 
man springs up, he will rate French re- 
publicanism, as a governing force, no 
higher than its proper value. He is mean- 
while extremely correct in all his official 
relations and maintains the attitude which 
after all is the best calculated to win re- 
spect ; for he speaks like the ambassador 
of a country which could be a valuable 
friend to France or a dangerous enemy — 
just as France herself pleases. 

Lord Dufferin has not yet joined his 
new post at Rome. When he does so, he 
will be engaged at once in the agreeable 
task of strengthening the friendly rela- 
tions which already exist between us and 
the kingdom of Italy. The lines for a 
policy of alliance between England and 
Italy have been well laid by Sir John 
Savile under Lord Salisbury’s direction, 
and Lord Dufferin will not find much 
more todo. Were he sent to Vienna or 
St. Petersburg, the case would be dif- 
ferent. There is a great deal yet to be 
done towards convincing the Austro-Hun- 
garian government that its policy of make- 
shifts dangerously resembles that which 
in old times led the Hapsburg empire to 
Austerlitz, Solferino, and Sadowa; as for 
Russia, Lord Dufferin is perhaps of all 
statesmen the one who could best per- 
suade the czar that if his Majesty wants 
to remain friends with England, he has 
only to instruct his ministers to speak a 
little more truth and plain sense in their 
dealings with us. It is not probable, 
however, that Lord Dufferin will remain 
longer in the diplomatic service than will 
be necessary to qualify him for a full pen- 
sion, After that he will be heard of in 
England. If the Unionist party holds 
together, he may possibly become secre- 
tary for foreign affairs, Lord Salisbury 
remaining prime minister. But should 
Mr. Gladstone vanish from political life, 
an attempt will doubtless be made to re- 
constitute the old Liberal party, and it 
will then be seen that the chief of the 
new party must be a statesman who has 
not been mixed up in the miserable Irish 
quarrels of the last decade. Lord Duf- 
| ferin will be the man towards whom the 
| Liberals will turn. The statesman, who, 
| as governor-general of Canada, viceroy of 
| India, and ambassador, has served the 
| country with unvarying success, and who 
|in his sixty-second year flourishes with 
i full intellectual vigor, is evidently marked 
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out to fill a conspicuous position in home 
politics. 

As an ambassador Lord Dufferin quite 
realizes the ideal of the diplomatist as 
pictured in novels. A dapper man, with 
strikingly handsome delicate features, 
dandified in dress, and aristocratic to his 
glove-tips, he is a great charmer when it 
pleases him soto be. Ladies think him 
delightful. Men have sometimes mis- 
judged him at first sight, but have soon 
winced at feeling the grip of the iron hand 
under his kid glove. A trick of half-clos- 
ing his eyes, a slightly affected drawl in 
his voice, a nonchalant demeanor when 
he enters into conversations of the gravest 
moment, are puzzling to some men who 
approach him and irritating to cthers ; 
nor does Lord Dufferin ever quite re- 
nounce Jose, except in those brief 
moments, when, his quick Irish temper 
being fired by the stupidity of somebody 
under his orders, he rates the delinquent 
in setterms. In all great negotiations his 
calmness and studied urbanity are inimit- 
able ; but his nature is imperious through 
and through, and let his sensitiveness be 
touched ever so little, pride flashes from 
his eyes like lightning. Nevertheless his 
most scathing retorts are always delivered 
with a cool, half amused sarcasm, or with 
a grave scorn which brings all parleying 
toa stop. Itisa significant evidence of 
Lord Dufferin’s power that foreigners in 
speaking of him never venture upon con- 
ventional words of praise. Nobody says, 
“ Lord Dufferin est ¢rés fort.” Butat the 
mention of his name the Russian and the 
Frenchman purse up their lips for a low 
whistle; and the round eyes of the Turk 
become fixed upon the pattern of the wall- 
paper. 

We come to the last of our ambassadors, 
Sir Clare Ford, lately appointed at Ma- 
drid. Sir Clare began life as a cornet of 
dragoons, and he served five years in the 
army before entering diplomacy in 1851. 
The record of his services fills nearly a 
column of the Foreign Office list, for he 
has held appointments in every one of the 
great capitals, except Berlin, and has also 
been attaché, secretary, or minister at 
Naples, Munich, Brussels, Stuttgart, Lis- 
bon, Carlsruhe, Yokohama, Buenos Ayres, 
Washington, Rio Janeiro, and Athens. 
Married diplomatists are never made to 
see so much of the world; but Sir Clare 
isa bachelor, and the Foreign Office, 
therefore, has never felt any compunction 
about giving him marching orders. He 


| haps, but persevering, pleasant, and popu- 
lar. Having had so much desultory work 
to do, he has never been able to earn a 
reputation as a specialist. He isa good 
all-round man, who has never been reck- 
oned upon to make a great score ina 
match, but who has always scored well, 
and who may some day prove that it was 
only for want of opportunity that he never 
registered “three figures.” At Madrid 
just now he has perhaps got the opportu- 
nity which he long wished, for Spain pre- 
sumably did not claim to be treated asa 
great power without having some designs 
that may be revealed in the near future. 

Among our diplomatists below ambas- 
sadorial rank several names stand out very 
prominently.* Sir Lionel Sackville West 
at Washington, Sir Edmund Monson at 
Athens, and Sir Frank Lascelles at Bu- 
charest are three men of the highest merit 
who are certain to become ambassadors. 
Sir Edward Monson took a first class in 
law and modern history at Oxford, was 
elected fellow of All Souls in 1858, and 
was appointed examiner in modern lan- 
guages for the Taylorian scholarship ten 
years later. He is a first-rate linguist, 
and while consul-general at Budapest from 
1871 to 1879 he acquired an amount of 
experience which has constituted him one 
of our most trusted authorities on Eastern 
affairs. 

Sir Frank Lascelles made his mark in 
Bulgaria. The Russians accuse him of 
having destroyed their influence there, 
and by so doing pay hima high compli- 
ment. He is one of the most agreeable 
of men — clever, well-informed, without a 
particle of affectation, good-humored, and 
true as steel. He once had a delightful 
passage of arms with M. de Nekliudoff, 
the Russian consul-general at Sofia. This 
gentleman having amassed a horde of 
ragamuffins in his courtyard to make a 
Russophil demonstration at election time, 
some loose firing with pistols ensued and 
eight shots struck the walls and windows 
of the British consulate-general over the 
way. M.de Nekliudoff felt it necessary 
to apologize to Sir Frank Lascelles and 
wrote expressing his regret that /wo shots 
had been fired; whereupon Sir Frank an- 
swered, gaily accepting the apology, but 





* Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, who is at Teheran, 
can hardly be counted, for it is not sure that he will 
remain in the service. He is a good Parliamentary 
| tactician, but no diplomatist — being too hasty, too ime 
pressionable, and too smart of tongue. He shines at a 
club because of his ample repertory of stories ; but 1s 
less at ease ina drawing-room _He isa ¢apital writer 
and has ready wit, but this fizs him better for the gives 
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is a very charming diplomatist —a society | jnd-take warfare ‘of political life than for the discreet 
man altogether, not very profound per- | business of the Foreign Office. 
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remarking that his colleague’s letter must 
have been written detween the second and 
the third shots, for that as a matter of fact 
eight shots had been fired. M. de Nek- 
liudoff was so foolish as to take offence 
at this, and wrote to say that all private 
intercourse between him and Sir Frank 
must cease thenceforth. 

Coming to the men below ministers’ 
rank, Mr. Victor Drummond at Munich 
and Mr. Walter Baring at Cettinje (both 
chargé d’affaires) deserve special notice. 
The latter was very quick to rise, for his 
first commission as attaché dates only from 
1866; while Mr. Drummond entered the 
diplomatic service in 1852. Why he has 
not yet been appointed minister is a mys- 
tery, for he is universally popular and 
strikes everybody as a type of the accom- 
plished, genial, and kind-hearted English 
gentleman. 

Among the secretaries of embassy and 
legation there are one or two, who, it must 
be hoped for the good of their country, 
will not be allowed to rise much higher. 
But Mr. John Kennedy at Rome, Mr. Ed- 
ward Fane at Constantinople, Mr. Le-Poer 
Trench at Tokio, Sir Arthur Nicolson at 
Teheran, Mr. William Haggard (brother 
of {Rider Haggard, the novalist) at Ath- 


ens, Mr. Barrington at Budapest, Mr. W. 
E. Goschen who is in China, and Mr. 
Ralph Milbanke at Coburg, are certain to 


make their way. Mr. Fane, whose grand 
stature and fine bearded face recall the 
statues of medieval German knights, is 
one of those men who, making friends 
everywhere, get through all their business 
without ceremony and pleasantly. Sir 
Arthur Nicolson is married to Lady Duf- 
ferin’s sister; he works hard and his book 
on the German constitution is valuable. 
Mr. W. E. Goschen, though whimsical, 
is decidedly clever and original, and 
wherever he goes his house becomes a 
most attractive social centre. Mr. Ralph 
Milbanke, who was for six years first sec- 
retary at Vienna, is an unusually good 
German scholar and a favorite in Austrian 
society, which is perhaps the most exclu- 
sive in Europe. Cold in manner and 
punctilious about etiquette, he does not 
attract people at first sight, but he has 
the excellent quality of giving his whole 
heart to every work he undertakes, and 
he is undeniably shrewd and capable. 

In the list of second secretaries the 
name of Mr. Alexander Condie Stephen 
stands out with the letters C.B., C.M.G. 
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One must look up the roll of ministers to 
find a name with these double honors, and 
when it has to be added that Mr. Condie 
Stephen speaks Russian, Turkish, Per- 
sian, and Bulgarian, besides French and 
German,* the wonder is that he should 
now be doing subordinate chancery work 
in Vienna. His appointment to Vienna 
was certainly required to strengthen the 
embassy staff when the promotion of Mr. 
Milbanke to Coburg deprived Sir Augus- 
tus Paget of a first-rate assistant ; never- 
theless to employ such a man as Mr. Con- 
die Stephen as a second secretary is like 
running a racer in coach harness. Mr. 
Stephen entered the diplomatic service in 
1876, and one must suppose that he is 
now being kept back, lest his rapid pro- 
motion added to the decorations which he 
has won should excite jealousy in the 
service. But Mr. Stephen stands im- 
measurably above all the men of his grade. 
He has done brilliintly in every post where 
he has been tried and it would be only 
rendering justice to his exceptional abili- 
ties if he were now promoted to a position 
of responsibility. In character and man- 
ners he is all that a diplomatist should be ; 
indeed few men having his talents and 
attainments are so unassuming. 

The Honorable Charles Hardinge, now 
secretary to the agency at Sofia, is, like Mr. 
Stephen, one of the best among our com- 
ing diplomatists. He took mathematical 
honors at Cambridge, and is a B.A. of 
Trinity. Appointed attaché in 1880, he 
cleared the first two steps of the service 
in five years, and received an allowance 
for knowledge of the Turkish language. 
He knows the politics of the East thor- 
oughly, is a hard worker, an agreeable 
man of obliging disposition, and has just 
the kind of readiness and firmness which 
are required to make a man cope with 
diplomatic emergencies. All the heads of 
the profession have the highest opinion of 
him, 

Mr. James Rennel Rodd, of Balliol, the 
sunny, courteous, and hard-working sec- 
retary of Sir Edward Malet at Berlin, 
must also be named among the rising 
diplomatists of the future. It detracts 
nothing from Mr. Rodd’s merits that he 
is a poet. 

* Has received special allowances from the Foreign 
Office for knowledge of Russian, Turkish, and Persian. 
Was appointed in 1884 assistant commissioner for the 
demarcation of the north-western boundary of Afghan- 


istan, under Sir Peter Lumley. Has published a 
charming English translation of popular Russian poems. 
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under any master, produce their effects.”’— Sir THOMAS 
Browne: Rel. Med. 


CHAPTER I. 


To be ordained has been looked upon 
for many years in this country as the best, 
speediest, and safest way of “making 
gentlemen ” of such bipeds as stand in sore 
need of the transformation. 

As we are all by baptism spiritually 
cleansed of all blemish, so is the son of 
the tradesman, doctor, solicitor, or what 
not, socially regenerated by taking holy 
orders. 

Now this bewilderingly wholesale social 
acceptation of the ninety-and-nine who 
positively decline to stray, finding it a 
much more profitable policy to stay qui- 
etly in the fold nibbling the fodder, is 
peculiar to Protestant communities, and 


we do not find the same social indulgence 
extended to spiritual advisers in Roman 


Catholic countries. In climes still fasci- 
nated by the scintillations proceeding 
from the triple crown, the priest is not 
received — that is, familiarly received — 
apart from his official capacity, in society. 
He is, of course, ever to be forthcoming 
and at hand as a professional healer of 
souls when no other or better healer of 
souls can be found, and whena soul needs 
healing very badly ; but if he be not aman 
of culture and refinement, —that is, if he 
has failed to catch the tricks, manners, 
and bearing of such —for the mere ques- 
tion of birth is, of course, of minor impor- 
tance, the laying on of the bishop’s hands 
having smoothed over all that difficulty, — 
the mere fact of his being a priest does 
not entitle him to claim any of the privi- 
leges accruing to that most elastic title of 
gentleman; and many a woman of social 
rank abroad will readily, gladly — nay, 
eagerly —confess to, and receive absolu- 
tion from a man whose society at her 
dinner-table she would not tolerate for a 
moment. 


We cannot but think that this reserve | 


has its advantages, and that all people of 
refined feeling benefit by a rule which re- 


quires from one seeking familiar social 
recognition the production of some other 
credential, save only that the postulant be 
a servant of the Church. 

At home we find the spiritual adviser, 
merely by reason of his office, entitled to 
lay a claim — nay, actually laying a claim 
— to a place at our dinner-table, to a chair 
at our club, to the smoking of our cigars, 
the drinking of our wines, the riding of 
our horses, the consoling of our wives, 
and, alas! the marrying of our daughters, 
when, in many instances, the social merits 
of the man himself would hardly justify 
him, under ordinary circumstances, in as- 
piring toa closer intimacy with us than 
may reasonably be expected to arise from 
the proper exercise of his professional 
duties in the saving of our souls, and the 
flogging of our boys. 

Such a man being so received, in the 
event of his not being sweet and whole, 
will hardly think it worth his while to 
purify himself of his uncleanness solely 
for our sakes —nay, in many instances, 
will take a grotesque and savage delight 
in endeavoring to widen by his vulgarities 
the deplorable breach which, if we are to 
believe cynics and scoffers, already exists 
between St. James’s Square and Mount 
Sinai. 

Abroad, the priest who would seek to 
be considered a gentleman, and be re- 
ceived as such in society, must endeavor 
to imbue himself with some of the refine- 
ment innate in those with whom he would 
fain consort, and thus it happens that he 
studies with more or less success to imi- 
tate such ad unguem facti homines as 
may from time to time swim within his 
ken. 

So it is that we not unfrequently find 
(and oddly enough more often than not in 
the most exclusive social coteries like 
that of the Faubourg Saint Germain), not 
only the most charming, refined, and 
sought-after men to be priests, but also to 
be men of low birth and origin, who owe, 
however, their social recognition and suc- 
cess not to their cloth, but to the grace 
with which they have learned to wear it. 
To such a man as this we wil! now intro- 
duce the reader. 

The career of the Abbé Girod had been 
an eminently successful one — successful 
in every way; and even he himself was 
forced to acknowledge such to be the case 
as he reviewed his past life sitting by a 





blazing fire in his comfortable apartment 
|in the Rue Miromesnil previous to dress- 
|ing for the Duc de Frontignan’s dinner- 
| party. 
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Born of poor parents in the south of 
France, entering the priesthood at an early 
age, having received but a meagre educa- 
tion, and that chiefly confined to a super- 
ficial knowledge of the most elementary 
treatises on theology, he had, in five-and- 
twenty years, and solely by his own exer- 
tions, unaided by patronage, obtained a 
most desirable berth in one of the leading 
churches in Paris, thereby becoming the 
recipient of a handsome income, and be- 
ing thus enabled to indulge in his rather 
expensive tastes as dilettante and homme 
du monde. 

The few hours snatched from his paro- 
chial duties he had never failed to devote 
to study, and his application and deter- 
mination had borne him golden fruit in 
more ways than one. He had, moreover, 
so cultivated and made such good use of 
the rare opportunities afforded him in 
early life of associating with gentlemen, 
that when now at length he found his 
presence in demand at every house in the 
Faubourg where wit and graceful learn- 
ing were appreciated, no one would ever 
have suspected he had not been nurtured 
and bred in accordance with the strictest 
canons of social refinement. 

But in his upward progress such had 
been his experiences of life that when, 
during the brief intervals of breathing- 
time he allowed himself, he would look 
below and above, down to where he had 
begun and up to where he was endeavor- 
ing to climb, he was forced to confess that 
at every step a belief, an illusion had been 
trodden under foot; that the clouds of 
glory of which Wordsworth speaks had 
either altogether died away on the horizon, 
or had become so threatening and dark in 
aspect as to make him instinctively seek 
refuge under the umbrella of cynicism; 
and he would wonder, while bracing him- 
self for a new effort, how it would all end, 
and whether the mitre he lusted for would 
not perhaps, after all, be placed upon a 
head that doubted even the existence of a 
God. 

He was not, however, a bad man, but 
merely one of that class who have em- 
braced the priesthood merely as a means 
of raising themselves from obscurity to 
eminence, and have in their intercourse 
with the world discovered many flaws and 
blemishes in what at one time they may 
have considered perfect. He was indeed 
only fervent in his apolausticism ; and the 
embracing of such golden images as he 
mighc care to adore, he found dangerous 
tohis peace of mind, in that the gilding 
thereof was but too apt to come off upon 
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his lips. When at first his reason began 
to reject many of the dreams and fables 
hitherto cherished and believed in, the 
Abbé Girod was almost inclined to aban- 
don in despair any attempt to discern the 
false from the true, and this all the more 
that he saw plainly the time thus spent 
was in a worldly sense but wasted, and 
that the good things of this world come to 
such reapers as gather in wheat and tares 
alike, well knowing there is a market for 
them both. 

During a certain period, therefore, of his 
struggle upward, — 


An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry, — 


while his worldly ambition was aiding by 
sly insinuations the deadly work already 
begun by the destruction of his dreams, 
Henri Girod was nigh being an atheist. 

But the nature of the man was too finely 
sensual for this phase to be lasting; and 
when at length he found himself so far 
successful in his worldly aspirations as to 
be tolerably sure of their complete fulfil- 
ment; when at length he found time to 
examine spiritual matters apart from their 
direct bearing upon his social altitude, his 
zsthetic sense — which by this time had 
necessarily developed — was struck as by 
a new revelation, and thrilled and entan- 
gled by the exquisite deauty of Chris- 
tianity ; and thus, as a shallow philosophy 
had nearly reduced him to become an 
atheist, so a deep and sensual spirit of 
sentimentality nearly reconciled him to 
becoming a Christian. 

His Madonna was the Madonna of 
Raphael, not that of Albert Diirer; the 
woman whose placid grace of countenance 
creates an emotion more subtly volup- 
tuous than desire ; not she in whose face 
can be discerned the human mother of the 
Man of Sorrows and of him divinely ac- 
quainted with all grief. The Christ he 
adored was not the friend of the broken- 
hearted, the healer of the blind Bartimzus, 
he whom Andrea del Mantegna shows us 
hanging on the cross; but he “ who feed- 
eth among the lilies” —the Alpha and 
Omega of all esthetic conception. Chris- 
tianity, in a word, he looked upon as the 
highest moral expression of artistic per- 
fection, and he regarded it with the same 
admiration he accorded to the Antinous 
and the Venus of Milo. 

He was not, however, by nature a pagan, 
as some men are, men who, in the words 
of De Musset — 
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Sont venus trop tard dans un monde trop 
vieux; 

but the atmosphere in which his early 

years had been passed had been so antag- 


onistic and stifling to his warm, sensuous | 


nature, his inner life had been so cramped 
in and starved, that when at length the 
key of gold opening the prison door let 
in the outer air, his spirit revelled in all 
the wild extravagance so often found ac- 
companying sudden and long-wished-for 
emancipation. 

His nature was perhaps not one that 
could have been attuned to a perfect har- 
mony with that of a Greek or Roman of 
the golden days, but one rather better cal- 
culated to enjoy the hybrid atmosphere of 
the Italian Renaissance; and he would 
have been in his element in the Rucellai 
Gardens, conversing with feeble little 
Cosimino or laughing with Buondelmonte 
and Luigi Alamanni. 

He did not trouble himself to believe in 
the narrative of the Bible; but its pre- 
cepts and tendencies he appreciated and 
admired, although it must in all honesty 
be confessed he did not always put him- 
self out to follow them. 

In his heart he utterly rejected all idea 
of a future life, since it was incompatible 
with his conception of the artistic unity 
of this; but then again he would blandly 
acknowledge to himself that there are per- 
haps, after all, things we cannot compre- 
hend, and that beauty may have no term. 

Being, however, Bono A speaking, an 
honest man, and one unwilling to eat bread 
he had not earned, he assimilated so far 
as in him lay his duties as a priest with 
his ideas as a man of culture; and his 
sermons were ever of love — sermons 
which, winged as they were with impas- 
sioned eloquence, were deservedly popular 
with all, from the scholar who delighted 
in them as intellectual feasts to the fash- 
ionable mondaine who was only too en- 
chanted to find in the quasi-fatalistic 
and broadly charitable views enunciated 
therein, excuses whereby her dreary and 
vulgar intrigues might be considered in a 
light more pleasing to herself and more 
consoling to her husband. 

On the Sunday afternoon preceding the 
evening on which we introduce him to 
the reader, the abbé had departed from 
his usual custom, and by special request 
of his curé had preached a most remark- 
able sermon on the personality of Satan. 

It is a vulgar error to suppose that men 
succeed best when their efforts are enliv- 
ened by a real belief in the matter in hand. 
Not only have some men such a super- 
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abundance of fervid imagination that they 
can, for the time being, provoke themselves 


| into a pseudo-belief in what they knowin 


their saner moments to be false, and thus 
fire themselves with real enthusiasm for a 
mere myth and shadow ; but, moreover, a 
large class of men are endowed with minds 
so restless and so finely strung that they 
can play with a sophism with marvellous 
dexterity and skill, while lacking that vig- 
orous and comprehensive grasp of mind 
which the lucid exposition of a hidden 
truth necessitates. 

The Abbé Girod belonged a little to 
both these classes of beings ; and, more- 
over, his vanity as an intellectual man 
provoked him to extraordinary exertions 
in cases wherein he fancied he might win 
for himself the glory of strengthening and 
verifying matters which in themselves per- 
haps lacked almost the elements of exist- 
ence. 

“Spiritual truths,” he once cynically 
remarked to Sainte-Beuve, whom, by the 
way, he detested, “ will take care of them- 
selves ; it is the nursing of spiritual false- 
hood that needs all the care of the clergy.” 

On the Sunday in question he had sur- 
passed himself. With biting irony he 
had annihilated the disbelievers in divine 
punishment, and then with persuasive and 
overwhelming eloquence he had urged the 
necessity of believing not only in hell but 
in the personality of the Prince of Evil. 

Women had fainted in their terror, men 
had been frightened into seeking the con- 
venient solace of the confessional, and the 
archbishop had written him a letter of the 
warmest congratulation and thanks. 

It was a triumph which a man of the 
nature of the Abbé Girod particularly en- 
joyed. The idea of finding himself the suc- 
cessful reviver of an inanimate doctrine, 
while secretly conscious that he was in 
reality a sceptic in matters of dogmatically 
vital importance, was, to a mind so prone to 
delight in paradoxes, eminently agreeable ; 
and it tickled his palate with a sharp pun- 
gent joy to see the letter of the archbishop 
lying upon a volume of Strauss, and to 
read the glowing and extravagant praise 
lavished upon himself in the pages of the 
Univers, after having enjoyed a sparkling 
draught of Voltaire. 


CHAPTER II. 
SucH was the Abbé Girod, the type of 
a class. The Duc de Frontignan, with 
whom he was dining on the evening this 
story opens, was, or rather zs, in many 
ways a no less remarkable personage in 
Paris society. 
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Possessing rank, birth, anda splendid 
income, he had been blessed with more 
than a fair share of the good gifts of 
Providence, being endowed not only with 
considerable mental power, but with the 
tact to use that power to the best advan- 
tage. Although beyond doubt clever, he 
was universally esteemed a much more 
intellectual man than he really was, and 
this through no voluntary oat wilful de- 
ceitfulness on his part, but simply owing 
toa method he had unconsciously adopted 
of exhibiting his wares with their most 
favorable aspect to the front. 

He was well read, but not deeply read, 
and yet all Paris considered him a pro- 
found scholar ; he was quick and epigram- 
matic in his appreciation and expression 
of ideas, as men of cultivation and varied 
experience are apt to be; but he enjoyed 
the reputation of being a wit without ever 
having said a really good thing; and, 
finally, having merely lounged through the 
world, impelled by a spirit of restlessness 
begotten of great wealth and idleness, 
society looked upon him as a bold and 
adventurous traveller. Only the day be- 
fore we have the pleasure of introducing 
him to our readers, he had politely declined 
toleave Paris and conduct an expedition 
to the north pole, but had generously 
volunteered to give alarge sum to any one 
who cared to risk his life in endeavoring 
to discover that inestimable boon to suf- 
fering humanity known as the north-west 
passage, for which we are all so hungrily 
longing, and which Millais, aided and 
abbetted by Trelawny, asserts to be the 
bounden duty of England to find out; at 
the same time kindly promising to take 
care of and provide for the widows and 
orphans of such adventurers as might find 
the climate of the pole, or the appetites of 
the indigenous bears, a serious impedi- 
ment to their safe return and ultimate 
reception of the conqueror’s laurels, with 
which we should all so eagerly greet 
them. 

One gift he most certainly possessed, 
and that to an eminent degree: he was 
vastly amusing and entertaining, and re- 
sembled in that respect the Abbé Galiani, 
as described by Diderot, for he was indeed 
“a treasure on rainy days; and if the 
cabinet-makers made such things, nobody 
would be without one in the country.” 

He not only knew everybody in Paris, 
but he possessed that precious, rare, and 
extraordinary faculty of drawing people 
out, and of forcing them to make them- 
selves amusing. No man, indeed, was in 
his society long before — often to his own 
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great surprise—openly discussing his 
most cherished hobby with a new and un- 
wonted eloquence hatched by apparent 
sympathy, or airily scattering as seed for 
trivial conversation the fruit of long years 
of experience and reflection. From what 
has been said, it may be superfluous to 
add that the Hétel de Frontignan, in the 
Rue de Varenne, was the resort, lounging: 
place, and almshouse of all that was most 
remarkable and extraordinary in the fash- 
ionable, the artistic, the diplomatic, and 
the scientific world. 

His intimacy with the Abbé Girod was. 
one of long standing; they were bound! 
together by one bond of union which (alas !! 
how rarely it is forged!) is stronger and’ 
more enduring than many cemented by 
vows, prayers, and tears; they mutually 
amused each other; and while, on the one 
side, the keen intellect of the priest found 
much that was interesting. in the shallow, 
but attractive and brilliant nature of the 
layman, the duke, on the other, entertained. 
feelings of the warmest admiration for a 
man who, having risen from nothing, en- 
livened the most exclusive coteries with 
his graceful learning and charming wit. 

It was one of the peculiar whims of 
Octave de Frontignan never to have an 
even number of guests at his dinner-table. 
His soirées, indeed, were attended by hun-- 
dreds, but his dinner-parties rarely ex- 
ceeded seven (including himself), and in 
many cases he only invited two. 

On this especial occasion.the only guest 
asked to meet the Abbé Girod was the 
celebrated diplomatist and millionaire, the 
Prince Paul Pomerantseff. 

This most extraordinary personage had 
for the past six years kept Europe in a 
constant state of excitement by reason of 
his munificence, eccentricity, and power. 

Brought up under the direct personal 
supervision of the emperor of Russia,.he 
had escaped the emasculating influence 
engendered by the atmosphere of. the 
Cour des Pages, and’ had.Jearnt at an early 
age to rely upon himself for his virtues, 
while ever ready generously to extend’ an 
indulgent confidence in his friends to: be 
ready to provide him with the requisite 
amount of vices. He had’ distinguished 
himself as a diplomatist.and'as a soldier, 
and had left traces of his. indomitable will 
in many State papers, as' on many an 
enemy’s face, during the period of the 
Crimean war. 

In London, but perhaps more especially 
in “the Shires,” his. face was. well known 
and liked, and his method of negotiating 
fences was as clean and. clever as the ne- 
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gotiator himself. Duchesses’ daughters 
had sighed for him, but in vain; and to 
the “endiess desolation and impotent dis- 
dain” of mothers the continuance of his 
celibacy appeared to be as certain as the 
splendor of his fortune. Pomerantseff 
had, moreover — and this is really worthy 
of note —escaped altogether from that 
most terrible because most hopeless and 
incurable of maladies, ennui; and he 
owed this miraculous immunity from the 
disease which almost always overwhelms 
the young, rich, prosperous, and powerful, 
to his lucky spirit of z#souciance, which 
he had carefully cultivated from early 
al ir. fact, the moment when 

e had met with his first disappointment. 

The monotony of happiness is perhaps 
the most hideous monotony of all to a 
thinking man; and the reason of this is 
obvious —it is unnatural. Pleasure, with 
its thousand subtle perfumes, exhausts 
the moral atmosphere as flowers absorb 
the oxygen in a closed room; and we all 
know what the copy-bouks tell us about 
the feeling of diffidence entertained by 
nature as regards a vacuum. Then, again, 
the man who finds happiness, as it were, 
an inseparable accident of his life, like 
dining, will surely begin by fatal degrees 
to criticise and analyze the nature of it, as 


he will carefully choose the vintages of 


his wines. When he has reached this 
state he is lost; for, as Champfort truly 
says: “ Celui qui veut trop faire dépendre 
son bonheur de sa raison, qui le soumet a 
l’examen, qui chicane, pour ainsi dire, ses 
jouissances, et n’admet que des plaisirs 
délicats, finit par n’en plus avoir. C’est 
un homme qui & force de faire carder son 
matelas le voit diminuer, et finit par cou- 
cher sur la dure.” 

But Pomeranitseff carefully avoided this 
phylloxera of the lucky; in riding to 
hounds he always looked at the fence he 
was going to take; in love he invariably 
ignored the heart he was supposed to be 
about to awaken; so that, both in jumping 
and kissing, he met with but few “ crop- 
pers.” He had, moreover, one great and 
precious gift, that of making himself well 
beloved by his friends, and healthily 
feared by his enemies; and the Abbé 
Girod, who had known him for many 
years, proved no exception to the general 
rule; for although their friendship had 
never ripened into great intimacy, there 
was perhaps no man in the wide circle of 
his acquaintance in whose society the 
priest took a more lively pleasure. * Late 
as usual!” cried the duke, as Girod hur- 
ried into the room ten minutes after the 
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appointed time. “ Prince, if you were so 
unpunctual in your diplomatic duties as 
the abbé is in his social (and, 1 fear, in 
his spiritual !) where would the world be?” 

The abbé stopped short, pulled out his 
watch, and looked at it with a comically 
contrite air. 

“ Only ten minutes late; and I am sure 
when you think of the amount of business 
I have to transact, and the nature of it, 
you can afford to forgive me,” he said, as 
he advanced and shook hands warmly 
with his friends. 

“To my mind,” said Pomerantseff, 
smiling, “dining being the most serious 
of our transient worldly pleasures, as it 
certainly is the most harmless — for indi- 
gestion is the malady of fools, and does 
not concern the man gud satt manger — 
anything that interferes with the proper 
enjoyment of it should be seriously pun- 
ished as a crime of /ése-volupté.” 

“You are right,” said the duke, “and 
as regards that, one of the most striking 
proofs of Shakespeare’s subtle insight 
into human nature is to be found in Mac- 
beth. It is more than probable that a 
man so steeped in murder, and one who 
bad contracted the rather dreary habit of 
consorting with witches, would, under 
ordinary circumstances, have treated with 
weil-merited contempt the ghostly visita- 
tions of that utterly uninteresting Banquo; 
but to be annoyed at the supper-table was 
intolerable, This view, to my mind, gives 
the key-note to the latter part of the 
play.” 

“ Capital!” cried the abbé. “ That is 
quite a newidea. Fancy the Eumenides 
in the fot au feu/ You cannot con- 
ceive,” he continued, throwing himself 
lazily down upon a lounge, “you have no 
idea of the amount of folly I am forced to 
listen to in a day. Every woman whose 
bad tember has got her into trouble with 
her husband, and every man whose stu- 
pidity has led him into quarrelling with 
his wife — one and all they come to me, 
pour out their misfortunes in my ears, and 
expect me to arrange their affairs.” 

But here the servant, announcing, “ M. 
le Duc est servi,” interrupted the poor 
abbé’s complaints. 


CHAPTER III. 

“T TELL you what I should do,” said 
Pomerantseff, when they were seated at 
table, the Cossack coming out, as it had 
annoyed him to have to wait. “I should 
say to every man and woman who came to 
me on such errands, ‘ My dear friend, my 
business is with vour spiritual welfare 
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and with that alone. The doctor and 
solicitor must take care of your worldly 
concerns. It is my duty to ensure your 
eternal felicity, when the tedium of de/i- 
rium tremens and the divorce court is all 
over, and that is really all one man can 
do.’ 

“Very well; but suppose they should 
reply to me,” answered the abbé, quoting 
his favorite Novalis, “that ‘life is a dis- 
ease of the spirit’?” 

“ By the way,” broke in the duke, * talk- 
ing of spiritual matters, Pomerantseff has 
been telling me his experiences with a 
man you detest, abbé.” 

“] detest no man.” 

“I can only judge from your own 
words,” rejoined Frontignan. “ Did you 
not tell me years ago that you thought 
Home a more serious evil than the typhoid 
fever?” 

“Ah, Home the medium !” cried Girod, 
in great disgust. ‘I admit you are right. 
It is not possible, prince, that you encour- 
age Octave in his absurd spiritualism?” 

But just at that moment came a whisper 
from a better world. 

“Chateau Margaux, M. l’Abbé?” mur- 
mured the butler in his ear. 

“ Wait!” cried the duke, as Girod was 
about to smile assent; * 1 have some wine 
I want you to try.” Then, turning to the 
butler, “ Bring that Laffite Dugléré sent in 
yesterday, Gregoire. Now, abbé, taste 
that. I want your opinion before touching 
it myself or giving it to others. It is of 
the famous comet year, and of course you 
know the story of the sale. Dugléré sent 
me up a dozen yesterday as a present, 
with acharming note to say that he wanted 
the opinion of my friends, and especially 
of yourself. He added, that of course he 
could not think of charging me for it, 
since he bought it at such a ruinous price 
that no serious man would think of duying 
abottle. He keeps it therefore merely as 
an advertisement, and to give to friends. 
He says, moreover, that although of course 
too old, it is still a generous wine.” 

The abbé looked carefully at the glass, 
and daintily swallowed a thimbleful; and 
then, after a pause of half a second, shook 
his head at the duke and said smiling, — 
_“Dulgéré for once spoke the truth. It 
ts a generous wine ; far too generous, for 
ithas given away all its best. Margaux, 
Gregoire.” 

“Capital!” laughed the duke. “T shall 
tell Dugléré your opinion, and he will prob- 
ably sell out his stock at once. It cost 
him two hundred francs a bottle.” 

“It is possible to keep even wine too 
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long,” replied the abbé; and then added 
with a sweet smile, “ here below all is but 
ephemeral and transitory, as you know.” 
“ You asked me just now, abbé, if I en- 
couraged our friend here in his spiritual- 
ism, did you not?” asked Pomerantseff. 


“} did.” 


The prince smiled gravely. 

“Do not you know me well enough to 
know that I should never dare to presume 
to encourage any man in anything, soz 
cher abbé?” 

“ But you cannot believe in it?” 

“I do most certainly believe in it.” 

“Mon Dien!” exclaimed Girod. “ What 
folly! What are we all coming to? If 
men like you and Octave encourage such 
vulgar jugglery, it will become so paying 
a game that we poor priests will stand no 
chance against the frestidigitateurs. 
Robert Houdin will get the best of all the 
fathers of the Church in a week!” 

“It has always struck me as most re- 
markable,” said the duke, “that with all 
your taste for the curious and unknown, 
you have never been tempted into inves- 
tigating the matter, abbé.” 

“I am, as you say, a lover of the curi- 
ous,” replied the priest, ** but not of such 
empty trash as spiritualism. I have quite 
enough cares with the realities of this 
world, without bringing upon myself the 
misery which would surely be entailed by 
investigating the possibilities of the 
next.” 

“That is a sentiment worthy of the 
Abbé Dubois,” said Pomerantseff, laugh- 
ing ; and then the duke suddenly making 
some inquiry relative to the train which 
was to take him and the prince to Bru- 
noy on a shooting expedition the follow- 
ing morning, the subject for the nonce was 
dropped. 

When dinner was over, they repaired to 
the fumotr, which Frontignan had had 
furnished with all the soft sensualism be- 
fitting such a temple of selfishness ; anda 
man might, if so inclined, have not inaptly 
murmured to himself, on lighting his cigar 
and sinking into one of the voluptuous 
armchairs which embraced your limbs 
with a chatterie quite their own, “ Moi 
seul, et c’est assez!” 

But Pomerantseff strode towards the 
piano and opened it. “I want to sing you 
a rather pretty ballad a friend sent me 
from London yesterday,” he said; “and 
as you both understand English perfectly, 
you will see that the words are rather 
above the ordinary level. They are writ- 
ten by a very dear friend of mine —a most 
extraordinary man — Tresilyan.” 
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“Ah! Tresilyan is a friend of yours, is 
he ?” said the duke. 

“One of my dearest. 
him?” 

“ Hardly —although I have, of course, 
met him scores of times. He promised to 
stay with me for a few days last year at 
Chataigneraye”’—one of the duke’s 
places — “on his return from the Baden 
races; but he wrote to excuse himself. 
It was a bore, for I had asked two of the 
princes to meet him.” 

“Oh, of course,” laughed Pomerantseff, 
seating himself at the piano. ‘One can 
never catch him; he has so many engage- 
ments and friends, that his life is passed 
in saying in that wonderful voice of his: 
‘Je le regrette, je ne demanderais pas 
mieux, mais c’est impossible!’ But one 
thing Iwill say for him: he does not pre- 
tend to be a poet; never publishes any- 
thing, and only writes for his own amuse- 
ment. I am indeed one of the few men 
who know he writes verses at all. This 
thing he calls, I believe, ‘ A2stas Captiva.’ ” 
And the prince hummed, in a clear, true, 
but unpretentious baritone voice, the fol- 
lowing :— 


Do you know 


I. 
I had thought when we met (for the year was 
moved, 
By the tears October must always bring), 
I the lover, and you the loved, 
I had said good-bye to spring. 
II. 
How could I foresee what I now well know, 
That you’d caught and imprisoned all sum- 
mer’s best; 
That June, beguiled by your bosom’s snow, 
Lay throbbing within your breast? 
Ill. 
That those blue-grey eyes could the sun 
eclipse ; 
Hide him away, with his heat increased. 
Though the roses peeped from your pouting 
lips, 
Burning to be released. 
Iv. 
That the secret of all the sweet flowers had 
said, 
Only awaited one kiss of mine, 
To awaken and thrill when I bowed my head, 
Where you can well divine. 
V. 
But thus it chanced, as we both now know, 
With a kiss from me and a kiss from you, 
June lay revealed in your blushes’ glow; 
Shall we keep her October through? 
*“ You must not think me rude,” said the 
abbé, when Pomerantseff had got through 
his ditty; “ but whenever I hear any sen- 
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timent of that kind I think perforce of 
that profound but unappreciated remark 
of Voltaire: ‘The first man who com- 
pared a woman to a rose was a poet, the 
second a fool!’” 

“]] est impayable, ce cher abbé!” said 
Pomerantseff to the duke, with a laugh as 
he rose from his seat and resumed his 
still-lighted cigar. “What can we do, 
duke, to make this wretched little pagan 
less material in his views ?” 

“Convert him to spiritualism,” said 
Frontignan. 

“ Never!” cried the abbé. 

“It is absurd for you to disbelieve, for 
you know nothing about it, since you have 
never been willing to attend a séance, as 
you yourself admit.” 

“I feel it is absurd, and that is enough, 
for me at least.” 

*“ Certum est quia impossibile,” mur- 
mured Pomerantseff, striking a match. 

“TI myself do not exactly believe in 
spirits,” said Frontignan thoughtfully. 

“A la bonne heure/ Ofcourse not!” 
cried the abbé. “ You see, prince, he is 
not quite mad after all!” 

The prince said nothing. 

“ IT cannot doubt the existence of some 
extraordinary phenomena,” continued the 
voung duke thoughtfully, “ simply because 
I cannot bring myself to such an exquisite 
pitch of philosophical imbecility as to 
doubt my own senses; but, to my think- 
ing, the exact nature of the phenomena 
remains as yet an open question. It is 
some phase of electro-biology which we 
do not yet understand. I have a theory 
of my own about it, and although it may 
be absurd and fantastical, it is certainly 
no more so than that which would have us 
believe that the spirits of the dear old lazy 
dead come back to the scenes of their 
human hopes and disappointments, their 
lives and miseries, to pull our noses and 
play on tambourines.” 

“And may I ask you,” inquired the 
prince, with a teuch of sarcasm in his 
voice, “what this theory of yours may 
be?” 

“T will give you,” said the duke, ignor- 
ing the sneer, and stretching himself back 
in his chair, as he sent a ring of smoke 
curling daintily toward the ceiling —“! 
will give you with great pleasure the re- 
sult of my reflection about the matter. 
You are both far more clever men than I 
am, and you can draw your own conclu- 
sions. 

“It is my belief that the things — the 





tangible things —we create, or rather 
| cause to appear, when sitting with what 1s 
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now called, for want of a better name, a 
materializing medium, come from within 
ourselves, and are portions of ourselves, 

“We produce them, in the first instance, 
generally with fingers linked ; but after- 
wards, when our nervous organizations are 
more harmonized to them, they come to 
us of themselves, and even against our 
wills. 

“It is my belief that these are what we 
term our passions and our emotions, to 
whose existence the electric fluid and 
nervous ecstasy we cause to circulate and 
induce by sitting with hands linked merely 
gives a tangible and corporeal expression. 

“And after all, why should not this be 
so? Why, as a matter of fact, is there 
anything extraordinary or improbable in 
the suggestion? We all know that grief, 
joy, remorse, and many other passions and 
emotions can kill us as surely and in many 
instances as quickly as an assassin’s dag- 
ger; and it is a well-known scientific fact 
that there are certain nerves in the hand 
between certain fingers which have a dis- 
tinct and direct rapport with the brain, 
and by which the mind can be controlled. 

“Since this is the case, why is it that 
under certain given conditions, such as 
sitting with hands linked —that thus sit- 
ting, and while the electric fluid, drawn 
out by the contact of our hands, forms a 
powerful medium between the inner and 
the outward being — why is it, I say, that 
these strong emotions I have mentioned 
should not take advantage of this strange 
river flowing to and fro between the con- 
ceptional and the visual to float before us 
fora time, and give us an opportunity of 
seeing and touching them who influence 
our every action in life ? 

“Nay, I will go further and insist that 
my theory has a right at least to be ad- 
mitted to serious discussion and investi- 
gation, for the greatest men since the 
death of Christ have founded their whole 
theory of life upon the unseen, the purely 
conceptional. ‘Faith is the evidence of 
things unseen,’ as the abbé here knows 
well; and how terribly material have been 
the sacrifices made for this splendid con- 
ception! Why, then, should not a man 
like Loyola, for instance, have been able 
really to see with his earthly eyes, under 
certain given conditions of nervous ex- 
citement, what he was ready to sacrifice 
his very material body, nerves, blood, and 
sinews to pay due homage to? The me- 
dia through ‘which these great concep- 
tional realities may become tangible and 


corporealized should, to my mind, be thor- | 


oughly tested and examined through the 
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lens of science before we can reject as 
absurd the possibility of their being so 
materialized. 

“ Bref, it is my belief that I can shake 
hands with my emotions ; that regret or 
remorse, for instance, can become tangi- 
ble and pinch my ears, and slap me on the 
back, just as surely as they can and do 
keep people awake at night by agitating 
their nervous system, or, in other words, 
by mentally pinching their ears.” 

“ That is certainly a very fantastic idea, 
Octave,” said the abbé, smiling. “ But if 
you have seen any of your emotions, what 
do they look like? I should like to see 
my hasty temper sitting beside me for a 
minute; I should take advantage of his 
being materialized to pay him back in his 
own coin, and give him a good thrashing.” 

“It is difficult,” said the duke grave- 
ly, “to recognize one’s emotions when 
brought actually face to face with them, 
as it were, although they have been living 
in us all our lives, — turning our hair grey 
or pulling it out— making us stout or 
lean, upright or bent over. Moreover, 
our minor emotions, except when the me- 
dium is remarkably powerful, often out- 
wardly express themselves tous in some 
unrecognizable form, sometimes as_ per- 
fumes and flowers, often as more luminous 
bodies. I have reason, however, to believe 
that I have recognized that most complex 
of emotions — my conscience.” 

“ T should have thought he’d have been 
too sleepy to move out,” laughed the 
abbé. 

“That just shows how wrongly one 
man judges another,” said Octave lazily, 
without earnestness, but with a certain 
something in his tone that betokened he 
was dealing with realities. “You very 
probably think that I am not much troubled 
with a conscience, whereas the fact is that 
my conscience, with a strong dash of re- 
morse in it, is a very keen one. Many 
years ago a certain episode changed the 
whole color and current of my life in- 
wardly and to myself, although, of course, 
outwardly I was much the same. Now 
this episode of which I speak aroused 
what I am pleased to call my conscience,” 
— bowing to the abbé, — “to a most ex- 
traordinary degree ; and since that catas- 
trophe, which changed the whole tenor of 
my life, I have never taken part in a 
séance of spiritualism without seeing a 
female figure with a face like that of the 
heroine of my episode, dressed in a queer 
strange robe, woven of every possible 
| color save white, who shudders and trem- 
| bles as she passes before me, holding in 
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her arms large sheets of glass, through | 
which dim Bohemian-glass colors pass | 
flickering every moment.” 

“What a disagreeable thing to see this 
weather!” said the abbé; “ everything 
shuddering and shaking.” 

“Have you ever descovered why she 
goes about like the wife of a glazier?” 
asked the prince. 

“ For a long time I could not make out 
what they could be, these large panes of 
glass, with variegated colors passing 
through them, but now I think I know.” 

“ Well?” 

“ They are dreams waiting to be fitted 
in.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Bravo!” cried the abbé; “that is 
really a good idea! If I only had the pen 
of Charles Nodier, what a charming fezi/- 
leton \ could write about all this!” 

Pomerantseff laid his hand affection- 
ately on the duke’s shoulder. “ Mon cher 
ami,” he said, with a grave smile, “be- 
lieve me, you are wholly at fault in your 
speculations. Girod here of course (nat- 
urally enough, since he has never been 
willing even to attend an ordinary séance 
of spiritualism) thinks we are both mad- 
men, and that the whole thing is folly ; but 
you and I, who have been to very many 
extraordinary séances, and have seen very 
many marvellous manifestations, know 
that it is not folly. Take the word of a 
man who has had greater experience in 
the matter than yourself, and who is him- 
self a most powerful materializing medium, 
as you know; the theory you have just 
enunciated is utterly false.” 

* Prove that it is false.” 

“ T cannot prove it, but wait and see.” 

“Nay; I have given it all up now. I 
will not meddle with spiritualism again. 
It unhinged my nerves and destroyed my 
peace of mind while I was investigating 
it.” 

The prince shrugged his shoulders. 

“Prince, leave him alone,” said the 
abbé, smiling; “his theory is a great deal | 
more sensible than yours; and if I could | 
bring myself to believe that at your séances 
any real phenomenon does take place | 
(which of course no sane person can), I | 
should be rather inclined to accept | 
Octave’s interpretation of the matter | 

“ Let us follow it out a little further, for | 
the mere sake of talking nonsense. ‘ Qui | 
vit sans folie n’est pas si sage qu'il croit!’! 
Doubtless the dominant passion of a man | 
would be the most likely to appear — that | 
j8 to say, would be the most tangible?” 
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“That,” replied the duke, “would de- 
pend upon circumstances. Ifthe phenom. 
enon should take place while the man is 
alone, doubtless it would be so; but if 
while at a séance, attended by many peo- 
ple, the apparition would be the product 
of the master-passions of all; and thus it 
is that many of the visions which appear 
at séances, when the sitters are not har- 
monized, are often most remarkable and 
unrecognizable anomalies.” 

“T thought I understood from Madame 
de Girardin that certain spirits always ap- 
peared.” 

* Pooh, pooh! Madame de Girardin 
never went deep enough into the matter, 
The most ravishing vision I ever saw was 
when I fancied I saw love.” 

“What? Love! An emanation from 
yourself?” 

The duke sighed. 

“Ah! that is what proved to me that 
what I saw could not be love. That sen- 
timent has been too long dormant in me 
to awaken to a corporeal expression.” 

“What made you think it was love?” 
asked Pomerantseff. 

“It was a white dove, with something I 
cannot express in words, that was human 
about it. I felt ineffably happy while it 
was with me.” 

“ Your theory is false, I tell you !” said 
the Russian; “what you saw probably 
was love.” 

“Then it would have been God!” cried 
the abbé. 

“Why?” 

“I believe with Novalis that “ ‘love is 
the highest reality,’” replied Girod ; and 
then, breaking forth into a laugh, he sang, 
pirouetting on his heels, — 


La prospérité s’en vole, 
Le pouvoir tombe et s’enfuit; 
Un peu d’amour qui console 
Vaut mieux et fait moins de bruit. 


** Don’t quote Hugo to me about love, 
abbé, I beg of you, for he knew nothing 
about it, any more than he understood a 
word of English, although he coolly wrote 
a whole volume of criticism on Shake- 
speare.” * 

“Where is the soul when the body is 
asleep? ” asked the Muscovy prince. 


* I have now lying before me one among the very 
numerous letters wh ch the great poet did me the honor 
to address to me, bearing date 19th October, 1879, in 
which occur the following words: ** Maiheureusement 
je ne lis pas anglais mais je me ferai traduire,”’ etc. 
etc., etc. This will, I hope, put an end to the contro- 
versy as to whether or not the author of William 
Shakespeare”? understood English, for I am quite 
ready to produce the letter in question. —THg Av- 


| THOR. 
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“ No, duke!” cried the abbé, laughing, 
and not heeding Pomerantseff’s pregnant 
question ; “‘what you saw was not love, 
but it might all the same have been an 
emanation from yourself—a master-pas- 
sion. I dare say it was the corporeal em- 
bodiment of your love of pigeon-shoot- 
ing.’ 

“ Perhaps,” laughed the duke. 

“T tell you what, mon ami,” said Pom- 
erantseff, rising, as he saw the abbé mak- 
ing preparations to depart, “I am glad 
that my appetite, corporealized and sepa- 
rated from my discretion, is not in your 
wine-cellar, — your Johannisberg would 
suffer !” 

“Prince, you must drive me home,” 
said the abbé. “I cannot get into a 
draughty cab at this hour of the night.” 

“ Trés volontiers. Good-night, duke. 
Remember to-morrow morning at half past 
nine at the Gare de Lyon,” said the 
prince. 

“Remember to-morrow night at half 
past ten at Madame de Langeac’s!” 
bawled the abbé, and so they left. 

The priest hurried down the cold stair- 
case and into the prince’s brougham. 

“What a pity,” exclaimed the abbé, 
when they were once fairly started, “that 
aman with the brains of De Frontignan 


should give himself up to such wild ideas 
and dreams!” 
“ You are very complimentary,” 


rejoined 
the other, smiling gravely ; “for you know 
that, so far as believing in spirits is con- 
cerned, 1 am as bad, if not worse, than he 
ia: 

“ Ah, but you are jesting.” 

“On my honor as a gentleman, I am 
not jesting. See here,”—as he spoke 
Pomerantseff seized the abbé’s hand, — 
“you heard me tell the duke just now 
that I believed he had seen the spirit of 
love. Well, the sermon you preached the 
day before yesterday, which all Paris is 
talking about, and in which you endeav- 
ored to prove the person of the Devil to 
be a fact, was more true than perhaps you 
believed when you preached it. Why 
should not Frontigan have seen the spirit 
of love, when I know and have seen the 
Devil 2” 

“ Von amt, you are insane!” cried 
Girod, “ Why, the Devil does not exist!” 

“I tell you I have seen him —the god 
of all evil, the prince of desolation ! ” cried 
the other, in an excited voice ; “and, what 
is more, 7 wll show him to you | asa 

“ Show the Devil to me /” exclaimed the 
abbé, half terrified, half amused. “ Why, 
you are out of your mind!” 
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The prince laid his other hand upon the 
arm of the abbé, who could feel he was 
trembling with excitement. 

“You know my address,” he said in a 
quick, passionate voice. “ When you feel 
—as I tell you you surely will feel — de- 
sirous of investigating this further, send 
for me, and I promise, on my honor as a 
gentleman, to show you the Devil, so that 
you cannot doubt. I will do this only on 
one condition.” 

The abbé felt almost faint, for apart 
from the wildness of the words thus ab- 
ruptly and unexpectedly addressed to 
him, the hand of the prince, which lay 
upon his own, as if to keep him still, 
seemed to be pouring fire and madness 
into him. 

He tried to withdraw it, but the other 
grasped the fingers tight. 

“On one condition,” repeated Pome- 
rantseff, in a lower tone. 

“ What condition?” murmured the poor 
abbé. 

“ That you trust yourself entirely to me 
until we reach the place of meeting.” 

“Prince, let go my hand! You are 
hurting me! I will promise to do as you 
say when I want to go to your infernal 
meeting, which will be never.” 

He wrenched his hand away, pulled 
down the carriage window, and let the 
cold night air in. 

* Pomerantseff, you are a madman ; you 
are really dangerous. Why the Devil did 
you grasp my ‘hand in that way? my arm 
is numb.” 

The prince laughed. 

“It is only electricity. I was deter- 
mined, since you doubted the existence of 
the Devil, to make you promise to come 
and see him.” 

“T never promised!” exclaimed the 
abbé. “I only promised to trust myself 
to you if the horrible desire should ever 
seize me to investigate your mad words 
further. But you need not be afraid of 
that. God forbid I should indulge in such 
folly !” 

The prince smiled. 

“God has nothing to do with this,” he 
remarked simply. ‘ You will come.” 

The carriage had turned up the street 
in which the abbé lived, and they were 
within but a few doors of his house. 

“ My dear prince,” said Girod earnest- 
ly, “ let me say a few words to you at 
parting.. You know that I am not a bigot, 
so that your words — which many might 
think blasphemous — I care nothing 
about; but remember we are in the Paris 
of the nineteenth century, not in the Paris 
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of Cazotte, and that we are eminently 
practical nowadays. Had you asked me 
to go with you to see some curious atroc- 
ity, no matter how horrible, I might, were 
it interesting, have accepted; but when 
you invite me to go with you to see the 
Devil, you really must excuse me; it is 
too absurd.” 

“ Very well,” replied Prince Pomerant- 
seff, “of course I know you will come; 
but think the matter over well. Remem- 
ber, I promise to show the Devil to you so 
that you can never doubt of his personality 
again. This is not one of the wonders of 
electro-biology, but simply a fact: ‘he 
Devil exists,and you shall see him. Good- 
night.” 


CHAPTER V. 

GIROD, as he turned into his forte 
cochére and made his way up-stairs, was 
more struck than perhaps he confessed 
even to himseif by the quiet tone of cer- 
tainty and assurance in which the prince 
uttered these words; and on reaching his 
apartment he sat down by the blazing fire, 
lighted a cigarette, and began calmly con- 
sidering in all its bearings what he could 
hardly bring himself to believe to be other 
than a most remarkable and extraordinary 
case of mania and mental derangement. 

In the first place, was the prince deceiv- 


ing himself, or merely endeavoring to de- 


ceive others? The latter theory he at 
once rejected. Not only the character 
and breeding of the man, but his nervous 
earnestness about this matter, rendered 
such a supposition impossible. 

Then he himself was deceived; and 
yet, how improbable! Girod could re- 
member nothing in what he knew or had 
heard of the prince that could lead him to 
suppose his brain was of the kind charl- 
tans and pseudo-magicians can success- 
fully bewitch. 

On the contrary, although native of a 
country in which the grossest supersti- 
tions are rife, he himself had led such an 
active, healthy life, partly in Russia, partly 
in France, and partly in England, that his 
brain could hardly be suspected of de- 
rangement; for an intimate and practical 
acquaintance with most of the fences in 
“the Shires,” and all the leading states- 
men of Europe, can hardly be considered 
compatible with a morbid disposition and 
superstitious nature. 

No; the abbé was forced to confess to 
himself on reflection that the man who 
deceived Pomerantseff must have been of 
no ordinary ability. That he had been 
deceived was of course beyond all ques- 
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| tion, but it was certainly most marvellous, 
| In practical matters, the abbé was even 
|forced to confess to himself, he would 
unhesitatingly take the prince’s advice 
sooner than trust to his own private judg- 
ment; and yet here was this model of 
keen healthy worldly wisdom gravely in. 
viting him to meet the Devil face to face, 
and not only this, but assuring him, more- 
over, that it should be no unintelligible 
freak of electro-biology, but as a simple 
fact. 

Girod smoked thirty cigarettes without 
coming to any satisfactory solution of the 
enigma. 

What if after all, he, the Abbé Girod, 
for once should abandon the line of con- 
duct he had laid down for himself, and to 
satisfy his curiosity, and perhaps with the 
chance of restoring to its proper equilib- 
rium a most valuable and comprehensive 
mind, overlook his determination never to 
endanger his peace of mind by meddling 
with the affairs of spiritualists ? 

He could picture to himself the whole 
thing. They would doubtless be in a 
darkened room; an apparition clothed in 
red, and adorned with the traditional 
horns, would duly make its appearance, 
and there would of course very likely be 
no apparent evidence of fraud. That the 
farce would be cleverly played the abbé 
did not doubt for a moment. Even sup- 
posing some portion of the absurd theory 
enunciated by Frontignan to be true, and 
some strange thing, begotten of electric 
fluid and overwrought imagination, were 
to make its appearance, that could hardly 
be considered by a sane man as being 
equivalent to an interview with the Devil. 

The abbé told himself that it would be 
most likely impossible to detect any fraud ; 
but he felt convinced that should the 
prince find this phenomenon ridiculed and 
laughed to scorn, after a full investigation 
by a man of sense and culture, his faith in 
it would be shaken, and erelong he would 
come himself to despise it. 

All the remarkable stories he had heard 
about spiritualism from Madame de Girar- 
din and others, and which he had hitherto 
paid no heed to, came back to-night to the 
abbé as he sat ruminating over the extraor- 
dinary offer just made him. 

He had heard of dead people appearing, 
and that was sufficiently absurd — for he 
|did not believe in a future life ; but the 
| Devil — the idea was preposterous! Poor 
} Luther indeed might throw his ink-pot at 
/him ; but no enlightened Roman Catholic 
| priest could in these latter nineteenth-cen- 

tury days be expected to believe in his 
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existence, no matter how much he might 
be forced, for obvious reasons, to preach 
about it, and represent it as a fact in ser- 
mons. 

Yes; he would unhesitatingly consent 
to investigate the matter, and discover and 
lay bare the fraud he felt certain was lurk- 
ing somewhere, but that the prince seemed 
to feel so provokingly certain of his con- 
sent, and he feared by thus fulfilling an 
idly expressed prophecy, to plunge the 
unhappy man still deeper into his slough 
of superstition. 

One thing was certain, the abbé told 
himself with a smile, nothing on earth or 
from heaven or hell — if the two latter ab- 
surdities existed — could bring 47m to be- 
lieve in the Devil. No, not even if the 
Devil should come and take him by the 
hand, and all the hosts of Heaven flock to 
testify to his identity. 

By this time, having smoked and 
thought himself into a state of blasphe- 
mous idiocy, our worthy divine threw 
away his cigarette, went to bed, and read 
himself into a nightmare with a volume of 
Von Helmont. 

The following morning still found him 
perplexed as to what course to adopt in 
this matter. 

As luck (or shall we say the Devil ?) 
would have it, while he was trifling in a 
listless way with his breakfast, there called 
to see him the only priest in whose judg- 
ment, purity, and religious conviction he 
had ary confidence. It is probable, to 
such an extent was his mind engrossed by 
the subject, that no matter who might have 
called just then, he would have discussed 
the extraordinary conduct of Prince Pome- 
rantseff with him; but inasmuch as the 
visitor chanced to be the very best man 
calculated to direct his judgment in the 
matter, he, without unnecessary delay, laid 
the whole affair before him. 

“You see, mon cher,” said the abbé, in 
conclusion, “my position is just this: it 
appears to me that this person, whom I 
will not name, has been trifled with by 
Home and other so-called spiritualists, to 
such an extent that his mind is really in 
danger. Now, although, of course, we are 
forbidden to have any dealings with such 
people, or to participate in their infamous, 
foolish, and unholy practices, surely it 
would be the act of a Christian if a clear, 
healthy-minded man were to expose the 
fraud, and thus save to society a man of 
such transcendent ability as my friend. 
Moreover, should I decide to accept this 
mad invitation, I hardly think I could be 
said to participate in any of the scandalous 
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and perhaps even blasphemous rites he 
may have to perform to bring about the 
supposed result. What do you think, and 
what do you advise?” 

His friend walked up and down the 
room for a few minutes, turning the mat- 
ter over carefully in his mind, and then, 
coming up to where the abbé lay lazily 
stretched upon a lounge, he said ear- 
nestly, — 

“* Mon cher Henri, I am very glad you 
have asked me about this. It appears to 
me that your duty is quite clear. You 
perhaps have it in your power, as you 
yourself have seen, to save, not only as 
you say a mind, but what I wish I could 
feel you prized more highly, a sou/. You 
must accept the invitation.” 

The abbé rose in delight at having 
found another man who, taking the re- 
sponsibility off his shoulders, commanded 
him as a duty to indulge his ardent curi- 
osity. 

“ But,” continued the other in a solemn 
voice, “before accepting the invitation 
you must do one thing.” 

The abbé threw himself back on the 
lounge in disgust. 

“Oh, pray for strength, of course,” he 
exclaimed petulantly ; “1 am quite aware 
of that.” 

“ Not only pray, but fast, and that for 
seven days at least, my dear brother.” 

This was a very disagreeable view of 
the matter; but the abbe was equal to the 
occasion. 

After a pause, during which he ap- 
peared absorbed in religious reflection, he 
rose, and taking his friend by the hand, — 

“You are right,” said he, “as you al- 
ways are. Although, of course, 1 know 
the evil spirit cannot harm an officer of 
God’s Holy Catholic Church, even suppos- 
ing, for the sake of argument, my poor 
friend can invoke Satan, yet, if I am to be 
of any good —if I am to save my friend 
from destruction, I must be armed with 
extraordinary grace, and this, as you truly 
divine, can only come by fasting.” 

The other wrung his hand warmly. “I 
knew you would see it in its proper light, 
my dear Henri,” he said; “and now I 
will leave you to recover your peace of 
mind by religious meditation.” 

The abbé smiled gravely, and his friend 
departed. 

The following letter was the result of 
this edifying interview between the two 
divines :— 


** MON CHER PRINCE,— No doubt you 
will feel very triumphant when you learn 
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that my object in writing this is to accept 
your most kind offer of presentation to Sa 
Majesté; but { do not care whether you 
choose to consider this yielding to what 
is only in part whimsical curiosity a tri- 
umph or no. 

“T will not write to you any cut and 
dried platitudes about good and evil, but 
I frankly assure you that one of the strong- 
est reasons which induces me to go on 
this fool’s errand is a belief that I can 
discover the absurdity and imposture, and 
cure you of a hallucination which is un- 
worthy of you.— Zout @ vous, 

“HENRI GIROD.” 


For two days he received no reply to 
this letter, nor did he happen to meet the 
prince in society in the interval, although 
he heard of him from De Frontignan and 
others ; but on the third day the following 
note was brought to him :— 

“ MON CHER AMI, — There is no ques- 
tion of triumph any more than there is of 
deception. 1 will call for you this even- 
ing at half past nine. You must remem- 
ber your promise to trust yourself entirely 
to me. — Cordialement a vous, 

“* POMERANTSEFF.” 


So the matter was now arranged, and 
he, the Abbé Girod, the renowned 
Church, 
was to meet that very night by special ap- 
pointment, at half past nine, the Prince of 
Darkness; and this in January, in Paris, 
at the height of the season, in the capital 
of civilization, — /a ville Lumiére / 


preacher of the celebrated 


CHAPTER VI. 

As may be well imagined, during the 
remainder of that eventful day until the 
hour of the prince’s arrival, the abbé did 
not enjoy his customary placidity. 

A secretary of the Turkish embassy 
who called at four found him engaged in 
a violent discussion with one of the Roths- 
childs about the belief held by the early 
Christians in demons, as shown by Ter- 
tullian and others ; while Lord Middlesex, 
who called at half past five, found he had 
captured Faure, installed him at the piano, 
and was inducing him to hum snatches 
from “ Don Juan.” 

When his dinner-hour arrived, having 
given orders to his valet to admit no one 
lest he should be discovered of fasting, 
he hastily swallowed a few mouthfuls, for- 
tified himself with a couple of glasses of 
Chartreuse verte, and lighting a Henry 
Clay, awaited the coming of the messenger 
of Satan. 

At half past nine o’clock precisely the 
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prince arrived. He was in full evening 
dress, but — contrary to his usual custom 
— wearing no ribbon or decoration, and 
his face was of a deadly pallor. 

“ Mon Dieus” exclaimed the abbé, 
“what is the matter with you, prince? 
You are looking very ill; we had better 
postpone our visit.” 

“No; it is nothing,” said the prince 
gravely. “Let us be off without delay, 
In matters of this kind waiting is unen- 
durable.” 

The abbé rose, and rang the bell for his 
hat and cloak. The appearance of the 
prince, his evident agitation, and his un- 
feigned impatience, which seemed to be- 
token terror, were far from reassuring; 
but the abbé promptly quelled any feelings 
of misgiving he might have felt. Sud- 
denly a thought struck him —a thought 
which certainly his brain would never 
have engendered had it been in its normal 
condition. 

“ Perhaps I had better change my dress 
and go en pékin ?” he inquired anxiously. 

The ghost of a sarcastic smile flitted 
across the prince’s face as he replied, 
“ No, certainly not; your sou¢ane will be 
——? way acceptable. Come, let us be 
off. 

The abbé made a grimace, put on his 
hat, flung his cloak around his shoulders, 
and followed the prince down-stairs. 

He remarked, with some surprise, that 
the carriage awaiting them was not the 
prince’s. 

“] have hired a carriage for the occa- 
sion,” said Pomerantseff quietly, noticing 
Girod’s glance of surprise. “I am un- 
willing that my servants should suspect 
anything of this.” 

They entered the carriage, and the 
coachman, evidently instructed  before- 
hand where to go, drove off without delay. 
The prince immediately pulled down the 
blinds, and taking a silk pocket handker- 
chief from his pocket, began quietly to 
fold it lengthwise. 

“T must blindfold you, mon cher,” he 
remarked simply, as if announcing the 
most ordinary fact. 

“ Diable /” cried the abbé, now becom- 
ing a littlenervous. “ This is very unpleas- 
ant; I like to see where I am going. I 
believe, Pomerantseff, you are the devil 
yourself.” 

“Remember your promise,” said the 
prince, as he carefully covered his friend’s 
eyes with the pocket-handkerchief, and 
effectually precluded the possibility of his 
seeing anything until he should remove 
the bandage, 
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After this nothing was said. The abbé 
heard the prince pull up the blind, open 
the window, and tell the coachman to 
drive faster. He endeavored to discover 
when they turned to the right, and when 
to the left, but ina few minutes got be- 
wildered, and gave it up in despair. At 
one time he felt certain they were cross- 
ing the river. 

* [T wish I had not come,” he murmured 
to himself. “Of course the whole thing 
is folly; but it is a great trial to the 
nerves, and I shall probably be upset for 
many days.” 

On they drove ; the time seemed inter- 
minable to the abbé. 

“ Are we near our destination yet?” he 
inquired at last. 

“ Not very far off now,” replied the 
other, in what seemed to Girod a most 
sepulchral tone of voice. 

At length, after a drive of about half an 
hour, but which seemed to the abbé double 
that time, Pomerantseff murmured in a 
low tone, and with a profound sigh, which 
sounded almost like a sob, “ Here we 
are;” and at that moment the abbé felt 
the carriage was turning, and heard the 
horses’ hoofs clatter on what he imagined 
to be the stones of a courtyard. 

The carriage stopped, Pomerantseff 
opened the door himself, and assisted the 
blindfolded priest to alight. 

*“ There are five steps,” he said as he 
held the abbé by the arm. “Take care!” 

The abbé stumbled up the five steps 
They had now entered a honse, and Girod 
imagined to himself it was probably some 
old hotel like the Hétel Pimodan, where 
Gautier, Baudelaire, and others at one 
time were wont to resort to disperse the 
cares of life in the fumes of opium. When 
they had proceeded a few yards, Pome- 
rantseff warned him that they were about 
to ascend a staircase, and up many shal- 
low steps they went, the abbé regretting 
every instant more and more that he had 
allowed his vulgar curiosity to lead him 
into an adventure which could be produc- 
tive of nothing but ridicule and shattered 
nerves, 

When at length they had reached the 
top of the stairs, the prince guided him 
by the arm through what the abbé imag- 
ined to be a hall, opened a door, closed 
and locked it after them, walked on again, 


opened another door, which he closed and | 
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“Remain quietly standing where you 
are. I rely upon your honor not to at- 
tempt to remove the pocket-handkerchief 
from your eyes until you hear voices.” 

The abbé folded his arms and stood 
motionless, while he heard the prince walk 
away, and then suddenly all sound ceased. 

It was evident to the unfortunate priest 
that the room in which he stood was not 
dark ; for although he could of course see 
nothing owing to the pocket-handkerchief, 
which had been bound most skilfully over 
his eyes, there was a sensation of being 
in strong light, and his cheeks and hands 
felt as it were illuminated. 

Suddenly a horrible sound sent a chill 
of terror through him — a gentle noise as 
of naked flesh touching the waxed floor 
—and before he could recover from the 
shock occasioned by the sound, the voices 
of many men — voices of men groaning or 
wailing in some hidden ecstasy — broke 
the stillness, crying, — 

“ Father and creator ofall sin and crime, 
prince and king of all despair and angui sh! 
come to us, we implore thee!” 

The abbé, wild with terror, tore off the 
pocket-handkerchief. 

He found himself in a large, old-fash- 
ioned room, panelled up to the lofty ceil- 
ing with oak, and filled with great light 
shed from innumerable tapers fitted into 
sconces on the wall — light which, though 
by its nature soft, was almost fierce by 
reason of its greatness and intensity, pro- 
ceeded from these countless tapers. 

He had then been, after all, right in his 
conjectures ; he was evidently in a cham- 
ber of some one of the many old-fashioned 
hotels which are to be seen still in the 
Ile Saint Louis, and indeed in all the an- 
tiquated parts of Paris. It was reassur- 
ing, at all events, to know one was not ia 
the infernal regions, and to feel tolerably 
certain that a sergeant de ville could not 
be many yards distant. 

All this passed into his comprehension 
like a flash of lightning, for hardly had the 
bandage left his eyes ere his whole atten- 
tion was riveted upon the group before 
him. 

Twelve men — Pomerantseff among the 
number — of all ages from five-and-twenty 
to fifty-five, all dressed in evening dress, 
and all, so far as one could judge at such 
a moment, men of culture and refinement, 
lay nearly prone upon the floor with hands 


locked likewise, and over which the abbé | linked. 


heard him pull a heavy curtain. 


The | 


They were bowing forward and kissing 


prince then took him again by the arm,| the floor—which might account for the 


advanced him a few steps, and said in a 
low whisper, — 


strange sound heard by Girod — and their 


| faces were illuminated with a light of hell- 
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ish ecstasy, — half distorted, as if in pain, 
half smiling, as if in triumph. 

The abbé’s eyes instinctively sought 
out the prince. 

He was the last on the left-hand side, 
and while his left hand grasped that of 
his neighbor, his right was sweeping nerv- 
ously over the bare, waxed floor, as if 
seeking to animate the boards. His face 
was more calm than those of the others, 
but of a deadly pallor, and the violet tints 
about the mouth and temples showed he 
was suffering from intense emotion. 

They were all, each after his own fash- 
ion, praying aloud, or rather moaning, as 
they writhed in ecstatic adoration. 

“O father of evil! come to us!” 

“O prince of endless desolation! who 
sitteth by the beds of suicides, we adore 
thee!” 

“ O creator of eternal anguish 

“O king of cruel pleasures and famish- 
ing desires! we worship thee!” 

“Come to us, thy foot upon the hearts 
of widows !” 

“Come to us, thy hair lurid with the 
slaughter of innocence!” 

“Come to us, thy brow wreathed with 
the clinging chaplet of despair!” 

“Come to us!” 

The heart of the abbé turned cold and 
sick as these beings, hardly human by 
reason of their great mental exaltation, 
swayed before him, and as the air, charged 
with a subtle and overwhelming electricity, 
seemed to throb as from the echo of innu- 
merable voiceless harps. 

Suddenly —or rather the full concep- 
tion of the fact was sudden, for the influ- 
ence had been gradually stealing over him 
—he felt a terrible coldness, a coldness 
more piercing than any he had ever before 
experienced even in Russia, and with the 
coldness there came to him the certain 
knowledge of the presence of some new 
being in the room. 

Withdrawing his eyes from the semicir- 
cle of men, who did not seem to be aware 
of his, the abbé’s, presence, and who 
ceased not in their blasphemies, he turned 
them slowly around, and as he did so, 
they fell upon a new-comer, a thirteenth, 
who seemed to spring into existence from 
the air, and before his very eyes. 


17? 


CHAPTER VII. 


HE was a young man of apparently 
twenty, tall, as beardless as the young 
Augustus, with bright golden hair falling 
from his forehead like a girl’s. 


He was dressed in evening dress, and | 


his cheeks were flushed as if with wine or 
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pleasure ; but from his eyes there gleamed 
a look of inexpressible sadness, of intense 
despair. 

The group of men had evidently become 
aware of his presence at the same moment, 
for they all fell prone upon the floor ador- 
ing, and their words were now no longer 
words of invocation, but words of praise 
and worship. 

The abbé was frozen with horror; there 
was no room in his breast for the lesser 
emotion of fear; indeed, the horror was 
so great and all-absorbing as to charm him 
and hold him spellbound. 

He could not remove his eyes from the 
thirteenth, who stood before him calmly, 
a faint smile playing over his intellectual 
and aristocratic face,—a smile which 
only added to the intensity of the despair 
gleaming in his clear blue eyes. 

Girod was struck first with the sadness, 
then with the beauty, and then with the 
intellectual vigor of that marvellous coun- 
tenance. 

The expression was not unkind or even 
cold; haughtiness and pride might indeed 
be read in the high-bred features, shell- 
like sensitive nostrils, and short upper lip ; 
while the exquisite symmetry and perfect 
proportions of his figure showed supple- 
ness and steel-like strength ; for the rest, 
the face betokened, save for the flush 
upon the cheeks, only great sadness. 

The eyes were fixed upon those of 
Girod, and he felt their soft, subtle, intense 
light penetrate into every nook and cranny 
of his soul and being. This terrible thir- 
teenth simply stood and gazed upon the 
priest, as the worshippers grew more wild, 
more blasphemous, more cruel. 

The abbé could think of nothing but the 
face before him, and the great desolation 
that lay folded overit as a veil. He could 
think of no prayer, although he could re- 
member there were prayers. 

Was this despair—the despair of a 
man drowning in sight of land — being 
shed into him from the sad blue eyes? 
Was it despair or was it death ? 

Ah no, not death! death was peaceful, 
and this was violent and passionate. 

Was there no refuge, no mercy, no sal- 
vation anywhere? Perhaps, nay, surely, 
but while those sad blue eyes still gazed 
upon him, the sadness, as it seemed to 
him, intensifying every moment, he could 
not remember where to seek for and where 
to find such refuge, such mercy, such sal- 
vation. He could not remember, and yet 
he could not entirely forget. He felt that 
help would come to him if he sought it, 
| and yet he could hardly tell how to seek it. 
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Moreover, by degrees the blue eyes, — 
it seemed as if their color, their great blue- 
ness, had some fearful power, — began 
pouring into him some more hideous pleas- 
ure. It was the ecstasy of great pain be- 
coming a delight, the ecstasy of being be- 
yond all hope, and of being thus enabled to 
foal with scorn upon the Author of hope. 
And all the while the blue eyes still gazed 
sadly, with a soft smile breathing over- 
whelming despair upon him. 

Girod knew that in another moment he 
would not sink, faint, or fall, but that he 
would,—oh! much worse!—he would 
smile! 

At this very instant a name, — a famil- 
iar name, and one which the infernal wor- 
shippers had made frequent use of, but 
which he had never remarked before, — 
struck his ear; the name of Christ. 

Where had he heard it? He could not 
tell. It was the name of a young man; 
he could remember that and nothing 
more, 

Again the name sounded, “ Christ.” 

There was another word like Christ, 
which seemed at some time to have 
brought an idea first of great suffering and 
then of great peace. 

Ay, peace, but no pleasure. No delight 
like this shed from those marvellous blue 
eyes. 

Again the name sounded, “ Christ.” 

Ah! the other word was cross —croi2 
—he remembered now—a long thing 
with a short thing across it. 

Was it that as he thought of these 
things the charm of the blue eyes and their 
great sadness lessened in intensity? We 
dare not say ; but as some faint conception 
of what a cross was flitted through the 
abbé’s brain, although he could think of 
no prayer — nay, of no distinct use of this 
cross — he drew his right hand slowly up, 
for it was pinioned as by paralysis to his 
side, and feebly and half mechanically 
made the sign across his breast. 

The vision vanished. 

The men adoring ceased their clamor 
and lay crouched up one against another, 
as if some strong electric power had been 
taken from them and great weakness had 
succeeded, while, at the same time, the 
throbbing of the thousand voiceless harps 
was hushed. 

The pause lasted but for a moment, and 
then the men rose, stumbling, trembling, 
and with loosened hands, and stood feebly 
gazing at the abbé, who felt faint and 
exhausted, and heeded them not. With 
extraordinary presence of mind the prince 
walked quickly up to him, pushed him out 
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of the door by which they had entered, 
followed him and locked the door behind 
them, thus precluding the possibility of 
being immediately pursued by the others. 

Once in the adjoining room, the abbé 
and Pomerantseff paused for an instant 
to recover breath, for the swiftness of 
their flight had exhausted them, worn out 
as they both were mentally and phys- 
ically; but during this brief interval the 
prince, who appeared to be retaining his 
presence of mind by a purely mechanical 
effort, carefully replaced over his friend’s 
eyes the bandage which the abbé still held 
tightly grasped in his hand. Then he led 
him on, and it was not till the cold air 
struck them, that they noticed they had 
left their hats behind. 

“Nimporté/” muttered Pomerantseff. 
“It would be dangerous to return ;” and 
hurrying the abbé into the carriage which 
awaited them, he bade the coachman speed 
them away — “au grand galop /” 

Not a word was spoken; the abbé lay 
back as one in a swoon, and heeded noth- 
ing until he felt the carriage stop, and the 
prince uncovered his eyes and told him 
he had reached home; then he alighted 
in silence, and passed into his house with- 
out a word. 

How he reached his apartment he 
never knew; but the following morning 
found him raging with fever, and deliri- 
ous. 

When he had sufficiently recovered, 
after the lapse of a few days, to admit 
of his reading the numerous letters await- 
ing his attention, one was put into his 
hand which had been brought on the sec- 
ond night after the one of the memorable 
séance. 

It ran as follows : — 

* Jockey CLus, Fanuary 26, 18—. 

‘“ MON CHER ABBE, —I am afraid our 
little adventure was too much for you— 
in fact, I myself was very unwell all yester- 
day, and nothing but a Turkish bath has 
pulled me together. I can hardly wonder 
at this, however, for I have never in my 
life been present at so powerful a séance, 
and you may comfort yourself with the 
reflection that Sa Majesté has never hon- 
ored any one with his presence for so long 
a space of time before. 

“‘ Never fear, mon cher, about your ill- 
ness. It is purely nervous exhaustion, 
and you will be well:soon ; but such even- 
ings must not often be indulged in if you 
are not desirous of shortening your life. 
I shall hope to meet you at Mme. de Met- 
ternich’s on Monday. Tout a vous, 

“ POMERANTSEFF.” 
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Whether or no Girod was sufficiently 
recovered to meet his friend at the Aus- 
trian embassy on the evening named we 
do not know, nor does it concern us; but 
he is certainly enjoying excellent health 
now, and is no less charming and amusing 
than before his extraordinary adventure. 

Such is the true story of a meeting with 
the Devil in Paris not many yearsfago —a 
story true in every particular, as can be 
easily proved by a direct application to 
any of the persons concerned in it, for 
they are all living still. 

The key to the enigma we cannot find, 
for we certainly do not put faith in any 
one of the theories of spiritualists; but 
that an apparition, such as we have de- 
scribed, did appear in the way and under 
the circumstances we have related is a 
fact, and we must leave the satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty to more profound 
psychologists than ourselves. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
A WINTER IN SYRIA. 


Il. 


HE who would visit, to much purpose, 
a country which has been the scene of so 
many extraordinary events as that in 
which I awoke on the morning of the 2oth 
of November must have access to a good 
many books. One of my first objects, ac- 
cordingly, on that day, was to see what 
helps I had got at hand. My survey was 
highly satisfactory, for I found that I had 
quite as much as | could get through in 
the four months which I proposed to spend 
in Syria, and that I should have an oppor- 
tunity of contemplating the ancient history 
of Palestine from every possible point of 
view. I occupied a bright little room 
looking across the main street of the col- 
ony, though street is hardly a proper term 
for aline of detached houses, and I was 
nearly always at work before the sun came 
over the hills in the neighborhood of Naz- 
areth and lit up the beautiful bay. 

Haifa is stronger in its sunrises than in 
its sunsets, for thoroughly to enjoy the 
latter one has either to climb to the top of 
Carmel or to go round the promontory 
under the monastery, which involves 
crossing the little plain to the westward. 
The weather was still, in the end of No- 
vember, rather too hot, for the rains which 
usually begin to fall in October had been 
scanty. It was not, I think, till the 6th of 
January that we lighted a fire, even in the 
evening, in any of the living rooms. 

At Ootacamund, in the centre of the 





Tropic of Cancer, I was hardly ever with- 
cut a fire in the height of what, for want 
of a better name, one must describe as 
summer. We took exercise at Haifa by 
riding or walking. There were two admi- 
rable riding-grounds. The one was to the 
south-west of the town, round the prom- 
ontory above alluded to; which passed, 
we soon came upon a long stretch of de- 
lightfully firm sand, with the full force of 
the Mediterranean breaking upon it. In 
order to reach the other it was necessary 
to pass through the wretched little town; 
but when that had been effected, we 
reached the same sands which I noticed 
in describing my journey from Tyre. The 
Kishon was never once a serious obstacle 
while we remained at Haifa. Sometimes 
after violent west winds its embouchure 
was completely filled up by sand, and it 
only found its way to the sea through un- 
seen channels. Our walks were all either 
on the slopes of Carmel or along the sea- 
face of the little plain which I have men- 
tioned. In one part of it once stood 
Haifa el Atikah, which was taken by Tan- 
cred in the first crusade; and on another, 
just round the promontory, the town of 
Sycaminum, which occupied, perhaps, the 
site of the Ecbatana where Cambyses 
died, as Herodotus has related ina curi- 
ously pathetic passage. 

The chief interest of the inland walks 
was in their flowers, few in number when 
we first arrived, while the sea-beach yield- 
ed a surprising number of shells — a curi- 
ous contrast in this respect to the last 
sea-beach of which I had seen much, that 
of the Coromandel Coast. 

Before going to Syria we arranged 
not to attempt much travelling until the 
spring; but, nevertheless, during the pe- 
riod which will be covered by this article 
— that extending from November 2oth to 
March 8th—a certain number of excur- 
sions could conveniently be made. These 
were, in order of time: first, Acre; sec- 
ond, Athlit; third, Dalieh and the reputed 
scene of Elijah’s sacrifice; fourth, Naza- 
reth and Tiberias. 

Before I come to these, however, let 
me say a word about the past of Haifa 
itself. That town is not mentioned either 
in the Old or in the New Testament, and 
I feel very doubtful whether it was really 
within the boundaries of any of the tribes. 
Captain Conder in his “ Handbook to the 
Bible” inciudes it in Manasseh. On the 
other hand, the map circulated with the 
Revised Version gives it to Phcenicia.* 


* A large and useful map, prepared recently by a 
lady for the National Society, gives it to Asher. 
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The lines of demarcation between the 
tribes ran very irregularly, and the reason 
for their doing so is clear enough. They 
were not the result of any formal survey 
and division of the country such as might 
have taken place if it had been conquered 
rapidly by a civilized power with a strong 
central executive. The conquest, to use 
the conventional term, took some genera- 
tions, and each tribe or clan seized and 
kept what it could. The author of the 
book which we know under the name of 
Joshua antedated by long ages the divis- 
ion of the land as it existed in his time. 
Happily, this seems not to have been the 
only thing which he antedated. There is 
every reason to believe that the conquest 
of Palestine was carried into effect with 
far less ferocity than is generally sup- 
posed. The notion of the “ God of Israel” 
being specially jealous and hostile to for- 
eigners was one which belonged to a much 
later epoch than that of the settlement of 
Israel west of the Jordan. It was a re- 
flex of that evil disposition which, fostered 
by the captivity and stimulated in a later 
age by the folly of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
gradually grew in strength till it dashed 
the nation in pieces against the might of 
Rome. 

We may believe with confidence that a 
great number of the atrocities attributed 
to the followers of Joshua were never per- 
petrated, Even had the will to perpetrate 
them been present, they were not power- 
ful enough to do so. If we wish to un- 
derstand their real position we have only 
to turn the last page of the Hexateuch 
and find ourselves in the far more inter- 
esting Book of Judges, which contains 
echoes coming directly from an early age, 
and shows us the Israelitish conquerors 
of Palestine as a number of weak com- 
munities holding their own, but not more 
than holding their own, against the previ- 
ous occupiers of the land. 

So far from the Canaanites having been 
destroyed to anything like the extent 
which some persons imagine, the Canaan- 
ites are there still. They were the Hidiut, 
or ignorant — that is, in Captain Conder’s 
phrase, ‘the mass of the people who were 
engaged purely in agricultural and pas- 
toral occupations " in the time of Christ; 
while the most important section of the 
Jewish population proper was employed 
to a quite preposterous extent in keeping 
the terrible law which their priests and 
scribes had invented for them and against 
which much ef Christ’s teaching was a 


protest. 
But to return to Haifa. It would be 
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easy to make a long list of remarkable 
persons who must have been perfectly 
familiar with the ground on which it 
stands, for right across it has run for ages 
upon ages one of the great roads * of the 
world, Pythagoras, St. Paul, and Coeur 
de Lion are three names suggesting a very 
different set of associations which occur 
to my mind as I write. Nothing, how- 
ever, of any great importance seems ever 
to have happened in it. 

The importance of Haifa belongs, not 
to the past, but to the future. The day 
will assuredly come when a breakwater 
will be thrown out from the end of the 
promontory, and then a very busy seaport 
will grow up here, for through that sea- 
port a railway will run to Damascus on 
one side and to Cairo on the other. 

Very different has been the fate of the 
fortress which looks across the bay. Al- 
though we know it now almost under the 
same name as the Phoenicians gave to it 
three thousand years ago, it is connected 
with Greek history as Ptolemais and with 
Roman history as Colonia Claudii Casa- 
ris. Memories of Vespasian and Titus, 
of Philip Augustus of France, of Edward 
I, of England, of Napoleon, of Sir Sidney 
Smith, of Ibrahim Pacha, of Lord Palmers- 
ton, and of Lord Beaconsfield mingle at 
the sight of it. Its great period, however, 
synchronized with and depended on the 
Crusades, when it was the clasp which 
united the chivalrous enterprise of the 
West and that of the East. The author 
of “ Historic Fancies” did well to bring 
it into his vigorous lines on the aristocracy 
of France: — 


As when they went for Palestine, with Louis 
at their head; 

And many a waving banner, and the oriflamme 
outspread ; 

And many a burnished galley, with its blaze 
of armor shone 

In the ports of sunny Cyprus, and the Acre 
of St. John; 

And many a knight who signed the cross, as 
he saw the burning sands, 

With a prayer for those whom he had left in 
green and fairer lands. 

God aid them all, God them assoil, for few 
shall see again 

Streams like their own, their azure Rhone, or 
swift and silver Seine. 


The city paid dearly, however, for its 
exceptional position in those days. I sup- 
pose it would be hardly possible to devise 
a much worse administration than that 


* Traversed now only by the shepherds who lead 
their sheep, guarded by noble-looking dogs, from Kure 
distan and the Hafiran past Gaza to Egypt. 
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which it possessed after the fall of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem. It had, says Gib- 
bon, -— 


many Sovereigns and no government. The 
kings of Jerusalem and Cyprus, of the House 
of Lusignan, the princes of Antioch, the 
counts of Tripoli and Sidon, the great masters 
of the Hospital, the Temple, and the Teutonic 
Order, the republics of Venice, Genoa, and 
Pisa, the Pope’s legate, the kings of France 
and England, assumed an independent com- 
mand; seventeen tribunals exercised the power 
of life and death; every criminal was protected 
in the adjacent quarter; and the perpetual 
jealousy of the nations often burst forth in 
acts of violence and blood. 


All this anarchy ended badly, as usual. 
After a siege of thirty-three days the walls 
were forced, and on May 18, 1291, the city 
was stormed, It is in connection with its 
fall that the greatest of English historians 
uses the famous words : — 


By the command of the Sultan, the churches 
and fortifications of the Latin cities were de- 
molished; a motive of avarice and fear still 
opened the Holy Sepulchre to some devout 
and defenceless pilgrims; and a mournful and 
solitary silence prevailed along the coast which 
had so long resounded with the world’s de- 
bate. 


Of all its greatness nothing remains. It 


is a miserable little place of no strength, 
very dirty, and far from salubrious. From 
time to time it does a good trade in wheat, 
brought on camel-back by the Bedouins 
from beyond the Jordan; but its prosper- 


ity, such as it is, is very fitful. The few 
buildings which the Saracens did not de- 
stroy yielded to time. The present town 
only dates from the middle of last century, 
and presents nothing of any interest ex- 
cept a rather fine mosque, built by that 
vigorous ruffian, Djezzar Pacha. 

One of my errands in Acre was to call 
on the son of a man who claims, or is said 
to claim, to be the head of the Persian 
sect known as the Babis, and is interned 
near that place. M.de Gobineau’s book, 
“Les Religions et les Philosophies de 
l’Asie-centrale,” which I read some twen- 
ty-five years ago, together with several 
conversations I have had with persons 
who were intimately acquainted with their 
most extraordinary story, one of the most 
extraordinary, I think, in modern times, 
had given mea great interest in the Babis, 
but I have found it extremely difficult to 
get any reliabie recent information about 
them. I learnt nothing from the person | 
to whom I have alluded, and his position | 
in the midst of Turkish territory and un- | 
der the observation of the Turkish author- | 
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ities is such that he is not likely to know 
much of what is going on in Persia. 

If a story which is toldin Mr. Oliphant’s 
book entitled “ Haifa,” which I cannot too 
much recommend to any one interested in 
the present state of northern Palestine, be 
true, the father’s pretensions must be very 
high indeed. A gentleman who said he 
had been present gave me a slightly dif- 
ferent version of the story. According to 
him, when this individual was summoned 
as a witness to the court of Acre, the first 
question put to him was: “ What is your 
name?” 

To that he replied: “It is unnecessary 
to state my name; you know it well ; it is 
known to all the world.” 

It was then explained to the witness 
that it was absolutely necessary that he 
should state his name. 

To that he replied: “ My name is the 
Light of God.” 

He was next asked: “What is your 
occupation ?” 

He answered: “I will tell you what I 
am not. I am nota carpenter, 1 am nota 
camel-driver; but you need not ask me 
any further questions, for I will answer 
none.” 

In another version which I heard, a 
second and highly probable question was 
interposed between the two I have quoted: 
“ Who was your father?” 

To that the witness: replied: “If you 
ask my followers, they will tell you that I 
had no beginning and shall have no end.” 

On December 2nd we drove to Athlit, 
one of the very few places in Palestine 
which can be reached on wheels over a 
not intolerable road. It lies some ten 
miles from Haifa, and in order to reach it 
the traveller crosses the little plain, passes 
below the monastery, and the curious 
caves, a good deal enlarged by art, which 
were long ago named the * Schools of the 
Prophets” by some one who imagined 
that that phrase had reference to a partic- 
ular locality, and not to bands of dervish- 
like enthusiasts in many localities. The 
name stuck to the caves, and they are 
reverenced alike by Christians, Mahom- 
medans, and Jews. After they are passed, 
the road runs along the shore of the sea, 
leaving on the right a little tumulus known 
as Tell es Samak, “the mound of the 
fish.” When many of the most sacred 
spots had fallen back under Saracen sway, 
and the Crusaders had little save the coast, 
it was found convenient to find new sites 
for Scriptural incidents, and, the Lake of 
Galilee being quite inaccessible, this spot 
on the shore of the Mediterranean was 
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shown as that where St. Peter fished. 
From this point the road continues south- 
ward, always with Carmel on the left and 
the sea on the right, until a low ridge of 
rocks is reached which cuts off the in- 
terior from the sea. Athwart this ridge 
of rocks the Crusaders cut a narrow way, 
placing at the same time a fort to com- 
mand the same. Through this passage, 
which was known as “Les Détroits,” 
corrupted now into El Dustrey, lay the 
way to Athlit. 

Athlit, otherwise Chateau Pélerin or 
Castel Pellegrino, was the great hold of 
the Templars in Palestine from 1218 to 
1291, when it was finally abandoned. It 
lies on the very edge of the sea, and had 
two tiny harbors, one to the north and one 
to the south. I was prepared to find a 
very large building from the accounts 
given of it by Mr. Oliphant and Captain 
Conder, but the reality surpassed what I 
had expected. Nothing, indeed, that I 
saw in Palestine changed my previous 
ideas so much as did the great Crusading 
fortresses. I was not at all aware that the 
West had got so real a hold upon the 
East as it obviously did during the Cru- 
sades, 

Athlit, Belfort, Tibnin, Hunfn, to say 
nothing of the tremendous stronghoid 
which towers over Czsarea Philippi, and 
of which I shall speak later, were all places 
of great importance, and through them the 
country was kept thoroughly in hand. 

The great ruin came when the enthusi- 
asm which had given to the Crusaders a 
constant supply of recruits from Europe 
gradually ebbed. Our own power in India 
has been hitherto sustained by a very dif- 
ferent kind of enthusiasm from that which 
sustained the Crusaders, though their 
enthusiasm, as well as ours, was largely 
mixed with the spirit of adventure and the 
desire of worldly success. I think there 
are indications that our enthusiasm 
founded on the 


Tu regere imperio populos Romane memento 


feeling is beginning to flag, thanks to the 
growth of various pestilent heresies 
amongst us. If the result of the ebbing 
of our enthusiasm and the less attractive 
prospects. offered to our young men in 
India is to diminish the supply of recruits 
for services from England, we shall 
lose our great empire inthe East as the 
Crusaders lost their little one. 

Through Athlit, which is a place pretty 
much on the scale of Heidelberg Castle, 
Streamed for nearly a whole century the 
pilgrims of Europe. They were received 
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by the Templars, and passed on by them 
in safety, or comparative safety, to such 
of the holy places as were not quite out of 
the question. It is strange that so very 
little is known about the story of so re- 
markable a place. Kugler, in his “ His- 
tory of the Crusades,” mentions that, on 
the anniversary night of the fall of the 
Templars, a mailed warrior with a red 
cross on his breast is supposed to appear, 
and to cry aloud, “ Who will deliver the 
Holy Sepulchre?” A voice comes back 
in response: ** No one; no one; for the 
Temple is dissolved!” Iam sure that if 
Athlit had been in Europe it is within its 
walls that the phantom would have been 
supposed to execute his mission. 

It was a most beautiful day; the de- 
serted courts of Athlit itself were filled by 
the rare English plant /zu/a crithmoides, 
the golden samphire, in full bloom, while 
the rocks of E] Dustrey were sprinkled 
with crocuses, amidst whick rose the tall 
white spike of the medicinal squill, one of 
the commonest of all Palestinian plants, 
but which, as it happened, I never came: 
upon in flower save on this one occasion. 

On the roth of December I again left. 
Haifa, and, mounting by a very steep: 
path that portion of the Carmel range 
which lies south-east of the town, rode: 
along the range, — here, diving into deep: 
ravines ; there, crossing breadths of table- 
land or skirting hillsides, until I reached 
Dalieh, one of the two Druse villages upon 
Carmel. Here Mr. Oliphant has a house,,. 
which is inhabited by some friends of his 
who look after his affairs in his absence. 

The Druse women, very handsome and 
very powerful, do an immense amount of 
work, and are gradually, under the intelli- 
gent guidance of Mr. Oliphant and those 
who represent him, turning all the neigh- 
borhood into a garden. I need not say: 
that in doing so they meet with every sort 
of discouragement from the Turkish of-- 
ficials ; and these people are quite right 
from their own point of view, for if it once 
became easy for energetic Europeans. 
with ample means to settle in Palestine, 
and by a judicious expenditure of wealth 
to turn the neighborhood of every village 
into a garden, the result could not fail to 
be disastrous to the present system. of 
misgovernment. 

I had never before been amidst a Druse 
population, and their customs, all fully 
described in Mr. Oliphant’s “ Haifa,” 
were interesting to witness. The little 
religious edifice known as the Khalweh 
attracted my attention, and we were 
allowed toenterit. It was perfectly plain, 
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and almost empty save for the mats upon 
the floor. An Arabic inscription on the 
wall was interpreted to me: “ O thou secret 
source of kindness, save us from that 
which we fear.” 

From Dalieh I went, on the 11th, under 
the guidance of a distinguished Cambridge 
man who is superintending Mr. Oliphant’s 
agricultural improvements, to the little 
chapel which marks the spot which the 
Latin Church associates with the story of 
Elijah’s sacrifice. Recent investigators, 
too clever by half, have found this site 
unsatisfactory, and have discovered an- 
other a good deal below it on the descent 
towards the plain of Esdraelon; but all 
their criticisms proceed on the hypothesis 
that they possess a minute contemporary 
account of Elijah and his doings, and are 
accordingly whclly valueless. 

The great Roman communion has been 
content to connect a wonderfully pictur- 
esque legend with the most picturesque 
point on Carmel with which it could possi- 
bly be connected, leaving every one free to 
have their own ideas as to the exact se- 
quence of events. Many scholars now 


believe that acts have .been attributed to 
Elijah, and placed in the reign of Ahab, 
which really took place in the days of 
Jehu, the great enemy and destroyer of 


the house of Omri. 

It would be interesting to have had a 
history of Ahab, and, indeed, of the whole 
dynasty to which he belonged, written by 
persons who were neither enemies nor 
partisans. Omri and his house have been 
described to us by very bitter foes, by 
men who disapproved most vehemently 
all their religious policy. We can dimly 
see that that policy was one of inclusion. 
Ahab married a daughter of the king of 
the Sidonians, and was obviously in close 
relations with that enterprising race. 
There is no evidence that he himself pre- 
ferred the worship of Baal to the worship 
of his own national or tribal god — Je- 
hovah, Yahweh, or Jah. On the contrary, 
the name of the latter forms a portion of 
the name of both his sons, Ahazjah (Aha- 
ziah) and Jehoram, as well as of his daugh- 
ter Athaljah (Athaliah). 

The religion of Israel had at that early 
period by no means assumed the exclu- 
sive character which attached to it when 
the documents from which we draw our 
ideas of those times were compiled, and it 
is more than likely that a great many of 
the subjects of Ahab highly approved his 
policy without in any way preferring the 
religious names and usages of Phoenicia 
to their own. 
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| For a very long period after the days 
|of Ahab, men’s minds all through Pales- 
‘tine were in a curious state of flux as to 
the powers and merits of various gods. 
To many people, that would seem a very 
odd state of mind, but hardly to those 
who have lived in the East and know how 
curiously the ideas of even quite different 
religions lie side by side in the same 
mind. 

I possess a gold medal, struck appar- 
ently to be presented to some temple. 
On one side there are Brahmanic em- 
blems, Siva and his consort, Parvati; on 
the other is the confession of the faith of 
Islam. The person who had the work 
executed was evidently determined to 
make things safe whichever of the heav- 
enly powers who were contending in his 
day for the possession of India ultimately 
came off victorious. 

We know from the Old Testament that 
the house of Omri were not only able 
rulers in peace, but had much success in 
war, and there is a curious confirmation 
of the latter fact in the Moabite stone, 
which was a monument raised by King 
Mesha of Moab, who revolted against 
Ahab, as told in 2 Kings iii. 5. 

Here is an extract which I copy from 
“The Bible for Young People: ” *— 

‘*T am Mesha, son of Chemoshnadab, King 
of Moab. My father ruled Moab thirty years, 
and I succeeded him. I have raised this 
*‘bamah’ for Chemosh, a ‘bamah’ of de- 
liverance, for he has delivered me from all my 
foes, and has given me vengeance upon all 
that hate me. Omri, King of Israel, came 
up and oppressed Moab many years; for then 
was Chemosh angry with his land. Omri was 
succeeded by his son, and he too said: I will 
oppress Moab! But in my days Chemosh 
said: I will look upon him and upon his house, 
and Israel shall fail forever. Now, Omri had 
conquered the city of Madebah and taken 
possession of it. He and his son oppressed 
Moab forty years. But in my day Chemosh 
took pity on his people. I fortified Baalmeon 
with walls and moats, and then I laid siege to 
Kirjatheni, wherein the Gadites had long 
dwelt, and which Israel’s king had fortified. 
I fought against the city and took it, and put 
all the inhabitants to death in honor of Che- 
mosh, the god of Moab. . . . And Chemosh 
said to me: Go forth and take the city of 
Nebo from Israel! Then I went out by night, 
fought against the place from dawn of day till 
noon, took it, and slew all the inhabitants, 
for they were laid under the ban in honor of 
Astar-Chemosh. And I also took thence all 
the sacrificial instruments of Yahweh and con- 
secrated them to Chemosh.”’ 

* An excellent book, written under the; general super- 


intendence of Professor Kuenen, of Lr-yden, of which 
a translation is published by the Sunday School Society. 
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Then follow further statements as to the 
capture of cities, the erection of palaces and 
temples, measures to supply the capital with 
water, the fortification of certain places suit- 
ably situated for the purpose, and, in conclu- 
sion, a command from Chemosh to go up 
against Horonaim, a city of the Edomites, all 
which is matter of less interest to us. The 
whole tone of the passages we have given is 
precisely similar to that of many a narrative 
from the ancient history of Israel. Change 
the names, and read David, for instance, in- 
stead of Mesha, Jerusalem instead of Dibon, 
Yahweh instead of Chemosh, and Chemosh 
instead of Yahweh, and you will have a record 
that might very well have stood upon some 
Israelitish ‘*stone of help.’? Moab’s humil- 
iation is ascribed to the wrath of Chemosh, 
just as Israel looked for the cause of her de- 
feats in the anger of Yahweh. Mesha wrote: 
‘‘Chemosh said to me: Go forth! ’’ just as 
Ahab might march upon Ramoth in obedience 
to Yahweh’s command. Mesha laid the in- 
habitants of a conquered city under the ban 
in honor of Astar-Chemosh, just as David did 
in honor of Yahweh. In short, the spirit and 
the very style of expression are the same. 


It is very interesting in connection with 
this to read the conclusion of the war with 
Moab as related in 2 Kings iii.27. The 


ruler of Moab, attacked both by the north- 
ern and southern kingdom at once, was 
reduced to the greatest extremity; he 


thereupon invoked his god, of course 
Chemosh, by the most terrible spell of 
which he knew —he offered his eldest 
son as a burnt-offering. Chemosh having 
been thus invoked, “there came great 
wrath upon Israel, and they departed and 
returned to their own land.” It is clear 
that the compiler of the Second Book of 
Kings followed in this passage some writer 
who believed that the tribal god of Moab 
had come to the rescue. 

It will be observed, too, by any one 
who reads this chapter, that the followers 
of Jehoram and Jehoshaphat, with the full 
sanction of Elisha, committed against the 
Moabites precisely the same atrocities 
which Mesha boasts to have committed 
against his enemies, and there are proba- 
bly still millions of excellent persons who 
would tell us that the one set of atrocities 
which were committed in the name of one 
tribal god were perfectly wrong, but the 
other perfectly right—simply because, 
ages and ages afterwards, the name of the 
latter tribal god became identified with 
the name of the One Supreme God. 

_Those who know to what lengths reli- 
gion and political hatred goes, evenin the 
most civilized countries, will, I think, 
come to the conclusion that there is very 
little evidence to support the common idea 
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| of Ahab, and will be quite as inclined to 
take sides with Hosea* against, as with 
the writer of 2 Kings in favor of, Jehu. 

Whatever may be the truth about his- 
torical events with regard to which our 
information is so incomplete, there can be 
no doubt of the extraordinary interest of 
the scene which is presented to the eye of 
any one who climbs to the top of the little 
Roman chapel above alluded to. 

First, turning to the south-west, we see 
the wide expanse of the Mediterranean, 
out of which we are told arose the cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand. In that 
cloud the Latin Church has seen a “ type ” 
of the Blessed Virgin ; and probably few 
historical students who have observed the 
enormous influence for good which was 
exercised over European manners by the 
devotion paid to her, and which arose 
from such small beginnings, will fail to 
see in this idea a happy and natural fancy. 
Next the eye wanders along the whole 
coast to the neighborhood of Jaffa, and 
falls far to the south upon the range of 
hiils pierced by the pass which leads from 
that town towards Jerusalem. Much 
nearer the spot where we stood, but still 
far to the south-east, are the mountains of 
Samaria. On the east, showing as a long 
blue line, are the highlands of Gilead be- 
yond the Jordan. Turning to the north 
we behold far off the Horns of Hattin, 
of which I shall speak presently. Still 
farther away stands Safed, of which I 
shall also have more to say hereafter, and 
from it a long line of elevated country 
carries the eye to the north-west till it falls 
into the sea at the foot of the Ladder of 
the Tyrians. 

It is, however, with nearer objects that 
the mind is chiefly occupied at this point. 
Immediately to the west there is nothing 
save a low shoulder of the Carmel range 
just high enough to make it impossible to 
see beyond it; but north, north-east, and 
south-east lies the great plain of Edraelon, 
the battle-field of Palestine far excellence, 
with a warlike history full of notable 
struggles from the day of Thothmes III. 
to the days of Napoleon. Uponit, alittle 
to the east, lay Megiddo, to which we 
shall return. Beyond it, and just below 
the fine range of Gilboa, where Saul and 
Jonathan perished, was Jezreel, the city of 
Ahab. Through the eastward opening of 
the plain, between the hill known as Little 
Hermon and Gilboa, the Bedouin hordes 
who were afterwards defeated by Gideon, 
poured into the plain, as they have done 





* Hosea i. 4. 
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five hundred times since, and are quite 
ready to do again, at any moment, if the 
attention of the military force in these 
parts were called off for a few weeks. 
Through the same wide open gate and 
the one on the southern side of Gilboa 
came the Scythian invasion in the days of 
Josiah, a memorial of which was long left 
in the name of Scythopolis given to the 
place better known as Bethshan, the mod- 
ern Beisan. 

Endor, Shunem, Nain, are all well in 
sight, so are the topmost houses of Naza- 
reth; Acre is not visible. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the most conspicuous object near at 
hand is Mount Tabor, whence the multi- 
tude collected under Barak rushed down 
to attack Sisera. 

As we descended from the chapel of 
Elijah’s sacrifice to the great plain we had 
this battle-field full in view. The struggle 
which is commemorated in the Song of 
Deborah, one of the oldest portions of the 
Old Testament — older by many centuries 
than almost the whole of the Hexateuch — 
took place in all probability in the middle 
of the autumn rains, which must have 
been much heavier that year than they 
were this, and it was quite easy to see, as 
we rode along between the foot of Carmel 
and the Kishon, what a very unpleasant 
neighbor that river must have been in 
extremely wet weather to a beaten army. 
A large portion of the fugitives, and not 
impossibly Sisera himself, must have fol- 
lowed the very road we were taking, for 
the conformation of the ground allowed of 
no other. 

Those writers may be correct who see 
in an eminence on the northern side of 
the Kishon, near where it passes from the 
plain of Esdraelon to the plain of Acre, 
the site of Harosheth of the Gentiles. 

Once again upon the plain of Acre, we 
soon came in sight of the white houses 
and blue sea of Haifa, which we reached 
after some hours of riding under a sun 
which was as hot as that of the hottest 
July day ever is in England. 

On the morning of the 28th we started 
from Haifa for Nazareth. The road is at 
first the same as that by which I returned 
from Dalieh; after a few miles, however, 
it diverges to the left, and, crossing the 
Kishon at a point where that stream flows, 
or rather stagnates, between very high 
banks, slowly ascends the Zebulon hills, 
which are dotted with the short, thick-set 
Valonia oak, Quercus aegilops. If these 
hills could only be put under reasonable 
forest management, such as we should 
apply to them in India, they would soon 
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be covered with valuable trees, to the 
infinite advantage of the country. From 
the eastern shoulder of the range there is 
an extremely fine view of the plain of 
Esdraelon, into a bay of which the road 
soon descends. The plain is in its turn 
left for low hills, and at last the Franciscan 
monastery of Nazareth is reached, after 
about six hours in the saddle. 

We duly visited all the holy places — 
the Mensa Christi, the supposed site of 
the synagogue, the shop of Joseph, the 
Grotto of the Annunciation, and the Foun- 
tain of the Virgin. Of these, the last is 
beyond all comparison the most interest- 
ing, for it is the only spring of any sort of 
importance at Nazareth, and it is as cer- 
tain as anything can be that it is, if not 
the same, certainly quite close to the 
fountain which the women of Nazareth 
frequented nineteen hundred years ago — 
another illustration of the true saying, 
“No traditions are so enduring as those 
which are writ in water.” The other sites 
are extremely doubtful, and good author- 
ities hold that the town lay in those days 
higher up the hillside than it does now. 

I did not see either in Nazareth or its 
surroundings so much beauty as others — 
Renan, for instance — have found in them; 
but it is to be remembered that in Decem- 
ber there is nothing like that wealth of 
flowers which delights those travellers 
who come hither in the month of April. 
The shape of the hills has certainly no 
charm, and the place is too full of sub- 
stantial, well-built modern houses to be 
altogether picturesque. The road from 
Nazareth to Tiberias climbs the hill on 
which the town is built, and then dips 
down by a sharp descent to the rather 
prosperous village of Reineh, which has 
come into some little prominence lately 
from its having been put forward as a 
candidate for the honor of representing 
Cana of Galilee. That honor has hitherto 
been disputed by two places — Kana el- 
Jeliland Kefr-Kenna. The first of these 
has commended itself to some recent sa- 
gacious travellers, and, if it could be 
proved that El-Jelfl was not a modern ad- 
dition to the old name, its claim would be 
overwhelming. That, however, is more 
than doubtful, and we may well hold, if 
we please, that the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel was thinking of the old orthodox 
site of Kefr-Kenna, where the tradition 
has been localized for many generations. 

Our road took us through that place, 
and presently entered a long plain which 
ran between low limestone hills, and itself 
| covered, no doubt, rocks of the same char- 
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acter, which were pleasantly diversified a | 
little farther on by numerous small and 
rounded masses of stone, the product of 
some primeval eruption, amongst which 
the horses had wearily to pick their steps. 
This was the first notice we had that we 
were approaching the Jordan valley, the 
scene of great volcanic disturbances, and, 
after a brief halt near Lubieh in an olive 
grove peopled by goldfinches, we came 
upon the two hills known as the Horns of 
Hattin. 

One of these has borne from time im- 
memorial the name of the Mount of the 
Beatitudes, but that designation is really 
quite arbitrary. If those who have handed 
down to us the Sermon on the Mount 
meant us to understand that it was deliv- 
ered in some particular place, and did not 
intend it rather as a sort of compendium 
of the usual teaching of Christ in this 
neighborhood, it is violently improbable 
that they could have been thinking of the 
Horns of Hattin; they must have had in 
their minds some place nearer the lake, of 
which there are hundreds far more suited 
to the delivery of an address for those 
who dwelt upon its borders. 

A sadder, and, alas! indubitable tradi- 
tion connects these hills with the crushing 
defeat of the Crusaders by Saladin in the 
year 1187: — 


On that dry ridge [says Dean Stanley], 
under the burning midsummer sun of Syria, 
on the 5th July, 1187, was encamped the 
Christian host, in the final crisis of the Cru- 
sades, and round the base of the hill on every 
side was the victorious army of Saladin ready 
for the attack. The attack was made, and 
under circumstances somewhat similar to those 
of the rout on Maunt Gilboa; the Christian 
entrenchments were stormed, and one more 
was added to the long list of the battles of the 
plain of Esdraelon—the last struggle of the 
Crusaders, in which all was staked in the 
presence of the holiest scenes of Christianity, 
and all miserably lost. 


The language here used might convey a 
false impression to the minds of those 
who were quite unacquainted with the 
history of the Crusades, for more than a 
hundred years passed before the West 
gave up these fine countries to barbarism. 
The author of “Sinai and Palestine” no 
doubt meant that the battle of Hattin was 
the turning-point in the history of the 
Crusades, and that was true enough. 
Leaving Hattin on the left, we soon 
gained the hillside, which falls down to 
the Lake of Gennesaret, catching, as we 
did so, a glimpse of the top of the tremen- 





dous cliffs which overhang Wady Hamam, 
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and down which Herod let his soldiers in 


_boxes suspended by chains to attack the 


robbers who swarmed in the caverns of 
their precipitous sides. The path by 
which we descended was detestable for 
some hundred yards, but at length better 
ground was reached, and we came erelong 
to a piece of new road which is being con- 
structed for the purpose of connecting 
Nazareth and Tiberias, but is, alas! likely 
ere long to fall into ruin as complete as 
many another equally costly undertaking 
up and down this land. 

We alighted at the Franciscan monas- 
tery in Tiberias, and obtained our first 
ideas of the lake from the excellent supe- 
rior, a Tyrolese from the neighborlood of 
Jenbach, well known to many travellers in 
Palestine. 

After breakfast next morning we hired 
a stout boat, and took our course under a 
cloudless sky towards the northward. 
The Lake of Gennesaret is “about the 
size of Windermere, but rather broader.” 
It lies six hundred and eighty-two feet 
below the Mediterranean, and is bordered 
on both the east and west sides by steep 
declivities. From no part of the western 
shore can its whole length be seen, but 
when well out in the middle of it, near the 
northern end, it seems to prolong itself 
southward to infinity, the low land where 
the Jordan leaves it not being visible. 

The rocks which surround it are not 
specially beautiful, and there are hardly 
any trees upon the banks. Seen undera 
grey northern sky it would probably seem 
very commonplace. We have all of us 
visited numbers of lakes which in very 
many respects are its superiors. Atmo- 
sphere, however, is a marvellous beautifier, 
and I cannot imagine there being two 
opinions about the loveliness of the scene 
which was presented to us on the 30th of 
December. 

As we stretched out into the lake, our 
eyes and thoughts were given to the 
broad features of the landscape —to the 
precipitous wall of cliffs which holds up 
the great plateau of the Jaulan; to Her- 
mon, which rises grandly to the north, 
dominating this whole region; and to the 
clear waters over which we were gliding 
under a sky which would have done honor 
to the most perfect English June. 

The first point to which our attention 
was specially called was Mejdel, which 
lies just at the southern end of the little 
plain of Gennesaret and marks the site 
of the village of Mary Magdalene, whose 
immense importance in the history of 
Christianity Renan has so well brought 
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out in “Les Apétres.” But for her action 
at one supreme moment, it seems highly 
probable that Christianity as we know it 
might never have been at all, and yet how 
small a place does she occupy in most 
accounts of the early days of the new 
religion! True itis that she was canon- 
ized by the Church, and that any stranger 
to Christianity whose first ideas of it were 
drawn from the great Italian painters 
would have concluded that the part played 
by her had been very great indeed; but 
the historians and theologians who have 
written of these things have been curiously 
deficient in the insight or instinct which 
guided alike the Church and the artists. 

The plain of Gennesaret is a small piece 
of level ground, the latest measurement 
of which makes it two miles and a half 
long by one broad. Well watered and 
fertile, it enjoys a climate very superior to 
that of the rugged uplands which hem it 
in, and Josephus, with that craze for ex- 
aggeration which was one of his many 
demerits, has described it as a sort of 
Paradise. That it can never have been, 
but it was doubtless in the time of Christ 
a populous and prosperous bit of coun- 
try. 
The first question which arises as we 
coast along it is, Where was Bethsaida — 
the “cite,” or, in other words, the hamlet, 
of Andrew and Peter? To that question 
various answers have been given. The 
traveller may, according to taste, believe 
it to have been on the edge of the water 
some way north of Magdala, or to have 
lain on another plain at the head of the 
lake, or he may conclude that there were 
two Bethsaidas—one on the plain of 
Gennesaret and another on the other plain. 
For all these views there are respectable 
arguments to be adduced. 

The next question is, Where was Ca- 
pernaum? Here again a choice is pre- 
sented tous. We may believe it to have 
been on the plain of Gennesaret at Khan 
Minieh, or to have been about an hour 
from the northern end of the plain at a 
place called Tell Him. The great au- 
thority of Robinson supports the first of 
these sites, and Captain Conder, whose 
judgment on a question of this kind must 
curry great weight, is of the same opinion. 


’ 


The following very interesting remark is | 


quoted from his * Tent Work in Pales- 
tine:” “It isa wonderful reflection that 
to Jewish hatred we, perhaps, owe our 
only means of fixing one of the most in- 
teresting sites in Palestine, and through 
the opprobious epithet of Minai, or ‘ Sor- 
cerers,’ the position of Christ’s own city 
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is handed down to the Christians of the 
nineteenth century.” Just at present, 
| however, Tell Ham is rather the favored 
|candidate for the honor of having been 
| Capernaum, and our boatmen steered us 
| thither. As we approached it, however, 
| we saw that its much-ruined ruins were in 
| full possession of a very dirty company of 
Arabs, whose black goat-hair tents were 
pitched close to the remains of the syna- 
gogue. We avoided landing there accord- 
ingly, and passed on to a pretty and quiet 
creek which was more suitable for our 
purpose. Here, to my profound satisfac- 
tion, although it was midwinter, the ole- 
anders were in blossom, and that not 
sparingly. Our thoughts went immedi- 
ately to Keble’s beautiful lines : — 


What went ye out to see 
O’er the rude sandy lea, 
Where stately Jordan flows by many a palm, 
Or where Gennesaret’s wave 
Delights the flowers to lave 
That o’er her western slope breathe airs of 
balm? 


All through the summer night 
Those blossoms red and bright 
Spread their soft breasts, unheeding, to the 
breeze, 
Like hermits watching still 
Around the sacred hill, 
Where erst our Saviour watch’d upon His 
knees. 

It is fitting that the name of the author 
of “ The Christian Year ” — incomparably 
the most characteristic work of the Church 
of England — should be the first modern 
name to recur to an Englishman amidst 
these sacred scenes. ‘“ The Christian 
Year ” will be read with delight long after 
the peculiar way of looking at life which 
gave rise to it has been profeundly modi- 
fied. 


Immunis aram si tetigit manus 
Nascente Luna, rustica Phidyle, 
still touches our hearts, though the altar 
and all it symbolized are dust and ashes. 
There is, however, another English 
name which was only second to that of 
Keble, in my mind, at this place — the 
name of the late Dean of Westminster, 
whom those who knew him in his Oxford 
days like to think of as — Arthur Stanley. 
No one has described Gennesaret so well 
as he has done, alike in his “ Sinai and 
| Palestine ” and in one of the excellent ap- 
| pendices to his “Sermons in the East.” 
| Far removed as were his theological opin- 
|ions from those of Keble, no one was 
| more devoted to that charming poet. His 
idevotion was not reciprocated. Keble 
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could not have been what he was without 
an element of narrowness, and I have 
good authority for saying that he could 
not abide his younger contemporary. 

It makes, however, very little matter. 


History takes small account of the mutual | 


likes and dislikes of famous men, and they 


“have both to be confounded in the same | 
'the landing-place the lights of Tiberins 


glory.” Not that the Broad-Church dean 
will live as long as the High-Church vicar 
of Hursley, although in a great many ways 
he was far the superior of the two. The 
men, however, who serve their generation 
most are often not those who are remem- 
bered the longest; much of their work 
goes in fighting with beasts at Ephesus, 
and they are apt to be forgotten with the 
beasts they slew. 

“ Nothing lives but style ; ” and those to 
whom the memory of Arthur Stanley is 
dear should make haste to cull from his 
writings the most perfect things he said. 
Such a book would be read for some gen- 
erations; and one thing connected with 
him will, I think, be read as long as the 
language exists—the noble poem in 
which the son of “that well-recorded 
friend ” has connected the memory of the 
“child of light ” with the abbey he loved 
so well. Two lines from that poem kept 


running in my head al! day on these wa- 


ters :— 


Oh, Saxon fisher, thou hast had with thee 
The fisher of the Lake of Galilee. 


From the scene of our midday halt we 
stretched away towards the north-west, 
speculating as to the precise site of Cho- 
razin, which lay doubtless on the higher 
lands at some distance back from the lake. 
Near the point where the Jordan comes in, 
we landed and picked upin great numbers 
the pretty and delicate shells character- 
istic of the spot; which done, we turned 
our prow towards Tiberias. 

Our homeward voyage was very de- 
lightful, and gave us, amongst other 
things, an excellent view of the eastern 
shore, light and shadow both doing their 
best to bring its outlines into bold relief. 
It is, as it always was, a wild and desolate 
region, nor is there anything in the his- 
tory of Gergasa, Gamala, or any other 
spot therein on which the memory need 
care to rest. 

Our rowers were all men taken pre- 
cisely from the same class from which 
sprang the apostles. Two of themat least 
were good Mahommedans, and performed 
their evening devotions with their faces 
towards Mecca, a suggestive incident 
enough on the Sea of Tiberias, not less 
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than the fact that the top of the hill of 
Nazareth is crowned by a little chapel, 
one of those mukams which go back toa 
period before Islam, before Christianity, 
before Judais» —are, in fact, the old 
Canaanitish high p'aces. 

We had an ideal suns :t with a not less 
ideal moonrise, and long ere we reached 


were glancing over the waters under the 
dark outline of Tancred’s castle. 

Much ink has been expended in discus- 
sions as to whether Christ did or did not 
enter Tiberias, but not a sentence that 
has been written on the subject is worth 
the paper which it has blackened. The 
simple fact is that we know nothing what- 
ever about the matter; there is not a scrap 
of evidence to go tothe jury. It is, in- 
deed, strange to think that, although we 
know more about the life of Christ in this 
immediate neighborhood than we know 
about it anywhere else with the possible 
exception of Jerusalem, our information 
is after all so excessively meagre. By 
pretty general consent, his public teaching 
is held to have occupied about three years. 
Let any one write down without note or 
comment what can be gathered from the 
New Testament with respect to these 
three years, and what does it amount to? 
Would it be a fairly full account of even 
three months of what we have every rea- 
son to suppose was a very active exist- 
ence? 

A time will come, perhaps, when this 
will be no longer regretted; when it will 
be recognized that all the attempts which 
have been made in our days by so many 
gifted men, approaching the subject from 
so many different sides, in Germany, 
France, and England, to re-create for us 
the Christ of history have been more or 
less failures, not really from any fault of 
their own, but simply from the absence of 
documents. But the Christ of the Church 
is not the Christ of history; it is an 
ideal built up upon the facts which we 
know about the Christ of history by sixty 
generations of men and women who have 
become filled to overflowing with the 
spirit which was evolved from the life and 
teaching of the Christ of history, and 
more especially from his teaching in this 
particular locality, for I think it could be 
shown that from the words first uttered on 
and near this Galilean lake came most that 
is best in Christianity — not all, for it must 
not be forgotten that through that mar- 
vellous instrument, the early Roman 
Church, Christianity absorbed much that 
was best in the religions and philosophies 
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which preceded it. The ancient world, as 
some one most truly said, built up Chris- 
tianity, but in doing so it built itself bank- 
rupt. 

From Jerusalem, on the other hand, 
came, as soon as the actual bodily pres- 
ence of the Master was removed, much 
that is worst in Christianity, though in its 
corruptions a thousand other streams of 
evil have mingled. The worst kind of Cath- 
olic, the worst kind of Protestant, and the 
worst kind of Oriental Christian are highly 
composite products, the expressed es- 
sence of unnumbered ages of historic and 
prehistoric envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness, no less than of unnum- 
bered guesses at truth, historic and pre- 
historic, which, however plausible they 
may once have been, are now generally 
acknowledged to have been only guesses. 

On the morning of the 31st we left Ti- 
berias, and during the earlier part of our 
ride enjoyed the companionship of Dr. 
Torrance, an intelligent medical man set- 
tled there in connection with a missionary 
society. He showed us, outside the town 
and behind Tancred’s Castle, the tomb of 
Maimonides, who, born at Cordova about 
1131, attained great fame alike in the East 
and in the West, producing works without 
number, chiefly on the antiquities of his 
nation, but largely also upon medical sub- 
jects, and founded a college at Alexandria 
for his co religionists. Dr. Torrance also 
called my attention to the admirable posi- 
tion chosen by Herod Antipas for his 
palace, and pointed out, far off, the valley 
through which the Jabbok comes down 
from the east to join the Jordan, as well 
as the site of Gadara with its memories of 
Meleager and the Anthology which con- 
nect the Sea of Galilee with the highest 
culture of Greece. 

A mistake, felix culpa, made by the 
soldier-policemen who were supposed to 
be guiding us, obliged us to ride for some 
way southwards at a high elevation along 
the lake, and gave us a succession of the 
most delightful views over its northern 
and middle portions. At length we had 
to say good bye to it, and found our way 
over hill and dale to the foot of Tabor. 
There was nothing worth noting on this 
part of the route except a herd of gazelles, 
and the extraordinary development of an 
orange-colored lichen upon the boulder- 
like blocks of volcanic origin which cov- 
ered a hillside. 

The latter interested me in connection 
with the passage in “ The Christian Year ”’ | 
which immediately follows that which I | 
have just quoted :— | 
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The Paschal moon above 
Seems like a Saint to rove, 
Left shining in the world with Christ alone; 
Below, the lake’s still face 
Sleeps sweetly in th’ embrace 
Of mountains terrac’d high with mossy stone. 


I have, I think, somewhere seen these lines 
criticised as being toonorthern. Lichens 
are, to be sure, not mosses; but anything 
more northern than these blocks, or less 
like what I expected to find in Palestine, 
it would be difficult to mention. 

Just before we entered on the pretty 
woodland, composed largely of Valonia 
oaks and the terebinth, Pzstacta pales. 
tina, which clothe the northern base of 
Tabor, we passed a great ruined khan, 
one of those which, strongly built and 
fortified, were placed along the road which 
leads from Cairoto Damascus. This was 
the chief line which trade followed when 
the pirates of the Levant made the sea 
route too dangerous. 

It is with Tabor that legend and art 
have until recently connected the trans- 
figuration, but some modern travellers 
have shown a disposition, not unnaturally, 
to think of it in connection with the in- 
comparably grander Hermon. There is 
of course no reason why any one who so 
pleases should not do this, but personally 
I prefer to localize such narratives in the 
places in which they have been localized 
by the imagination of successive genera- 
tions. Few pilgrims have, I suppose, yet 
found their way to Hermon in the belief 
that it was the undoubted scene of the 
remarkable narrative with which we are 
all familiar, but for ages before and for 
ages after the Crusades thousands of pil- 
grims, many of them very remarkable 
persons, have looked with veneration 
upon Tabor. The view from the top is 
interesting, but not so interesting as that 
from the chapel of Elijah’s sacrifice. 

A long ride, partly in the dark and 
partly in very glorious moonlight, over a 
rough wild country in which the jackals 
were very vocal, and in which both the 
hunting leopard of India and the panther 
are found, brought us once more to Naz- 
areth, where we passed the whole of New 
Year’s day. The Church of the Annun- 
ciation was filled with a very orderly 
crowd, in which women largely prepon- 
derated, assisting with much attention at 
the high mass in honor of the pope’s 
Jubilee and listening to an Arabic sermon. 
The daughters of Nazareth have rather a 
reputation for good looks, but their sisters 
of Bethlehem have, | think, very much 
the advantage of them. The Grotto of 
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the Annunciation is one of the less hap- 
pily chosen sites, and the unfortunate 
story of the Santa Casa of Loretto helps 
to disenchant one with it. 

No one should omit to ascend the hill 
immediately above the town, the top of 
which must have been within a few hun- 
dred yards of the House of the Blessed 
Virgin. It commands a very noble pros- 
pect, in which Haifa and the promontory 
of Carmel are very conspicuous objects. 

On the 2nd of January we rode across 
the hills, through a pretty but not histor- 
ically interesting district, and, striking the 
shores of the Bay of Acre, crossed the 
Kishon at its mouth and returned to our 
starting-point. 

From the 2nd of January to the 8th of 
March we remained quietly in Haifa. 
This is the period of the year during 
which the heaviest rains fall, and rain is, 
of course, a serious obstacle to travelling 
on horseback with no shelter but canvas. 

From some points of view the spring 
may be said to begin in Palestine as soon 
as the first autumn showers fall, but the 
progress of vegetation during what we 
call the winter months is not rapid. Few 
flowers were out, as I have already men- 
tioned, on the 20th of November the JZe- 
rendera mentioned in the last paper, being, 


perhaps, the one most likely to attract 


notice. In December two crocuses, the 
cancellatus and the hyemalis, became 
abundant. At Christmas the beautiiul 
and sweet-scented Varcissus tazzetta was 
in full flower, but it is by no means very 
common in the immediate neighborhood 
of Haifa. A very beautiful cyclamen, J 
think Aleppicum, was flowering every- 
where on Tabor in the last week of the 
year, long before it came out in any quan- 
tity at Haifa. I am inclined, indeed, to 
think that Haifa is, for some reason not 
clear to me, rather a late place. Certainly 
far fewer flowers were in blossom there in 
the first week in January, 1888, than 1 had 
found between Jaffa and Ramleh at the 
same period in 1887. The difference was 
much greater than could be explained by 
the slight difference of latitude. 

The flower most abundant on the hill 
above Nazareth in the last week of De- 
cember was the large daisy, Bel/is sylves- 
tris, but I saw great nosegays of cyclamen 
and narcissus brought into the town from 
no great distance. 

At Haifa there was no burst of spring; 
the flowers stole out gradually after the 
middle of January, each day’s walk fur- 
nishing one or two that had not been ob- 
served before. The anemones, so impor- 
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tant a feature in the Syrian flora, did not 
appear till about the third week in the 
year. The blue variety of Anemone coro- 
maria, sometimes treated as a separate 
species, came first. The scarlet anemo- 
nes, well known as the blood-drops of 
Christ, and by some authors identified 
with the lilies of the field, were hardly 
found in any numbers before the 5th of 
February. About the same time came the 
yellow star of Bethlehem, Gagea reticu- 
fata. The star of Bethlehem of our gar- 
dens, Ornithogalum umbellatum, came 
earlier, before the end of the year, but I 
did not see much of it near Haifa. A tall 
white asphode! was abundant by the end 
of January, and a little later came its 
handsomer relative, Asphodeline lutea. 

By the 17th of February the scarlet 
anemones were in great profusion, as 
was a small marigold, I think Calendula 
aegyptiaca, which, with Senecio vernalis, 
lit up the waste ground; while a pretty 
lilac crucifer, MWalcomia crenulata, was 
equally plentiful in the cornfields. 

By this time, too, all the rock débris 
began to be covered by another cruci fer, 
Ricotia lunaria, one of the loveliest plants 
of its family and well worthy of a place in 
our gardens. The barley sown in Decem- 
ber, to be mown as we mow a hayfield in 
England, was fit for cutting by the middle 
of February, and the whole country was 
green with young crops. By the third 
week of January the first of the irises, 
Iris sisyrhinchium, was in flower; next 
came the far rarer, and as yet but little 
known in Europe, /rés Palestina, which 
likes growing close to the sea, and is 
abundant between Haifa and Athlit. 

The almond had in Hebrew a name 
which means “the hasten,” or “the has- 
tener; hence the play upon words in 
Jeremiah i. 11, 12: “The word of the 
Lord came unto me, saying, Jeremiah, 
what seest thou? And I said, I see a rod 
of an almond-tree [shéked]. Then said 
the Lord unto me, Thou hast well seen, 
for I will hasten [skéked] my word to per- 
form it.” I had expected accordingly to 
find it flowering very early, but this was 
not so. I have seen it in blossom on the 
Pincian quite as soon, if not sooner, than 
it came out at Haifa. A large almond- 
tree in front of my sitting-room window 
was still in flower on the 28th of February, 
one of the most beautiful days I ever saw 
in any climate, and which looked like the 
beginning of a long course of fine weather. 
In the night, however, the most glorious 
moonlight effects were suddenly marred 
by a violent storm among the Galilean 
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hills, followed by a westerly gale which 
sadly despoiled my poor almond-tree. 

An idea of the climate may be gathered 
from the fact that I thought instinctively 
of Matthew Arnold’s 


tempestuous morn in early June, 
When the year’s primal burst of bloom is o’er, 
Before the roses and the longest day, 
When garden walks and all the grassy floor , 
With biossoms red and white of fallen may 
zind chestnut’s flowers are strewn. 


On the 6th of March the Palestinian form 
of the hawthorn, a species slightly differ- 
ent from ours, was already in blossom, 
and this too was the moment when the 
whole air was filied, among the Kishon 
sand-hills, by the perfume of the beautiful 
white broom, Refama roetam, which I 
mentioned in my last paper. Another 
characteristic flower of this date was a 
small blue iris, the Reticulata, which is 
very abundant, much more so than either 
of the irises I have already noticed, and 
is, indeed, through the whole of March 
one of the most conspicuous objects in 
Palestine. 

I think I have mentioned most of the 
flowers which would be sure to catch the 
eye of any traveller who passed through 
Haifa in the first two months of the year, 
but of course there were many others, of 
which as they did not occur in sufficient 
profusion to attract the attention of every 
one, I need not make mention here. 

By the end of the first week of March 
the time seemed to have arrived when we 
might attempt a wider survey of the coun- 
try than had been hitherto possible, and 
on the gth, having, through the kind of- 
fices of Mr. Eyres, our able vice-consul at 
Beyrout, secured a dragoman provided 
with excellent tents, I started for Czs- 
area, 

MOuNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN LANGUAGE. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE, in his soberer mo- 
ments, was fond of talking about “the 
American language.” By that harmless 
phrase, the bard designated merely our 
common mother-tongue, which he himself 
spoke and wrote on the whole (when ina 
condition to articulate distinctly) with tol- 


erable correctness and purity of vocabu- | 
To be sure, Poe did personaily 


lary. 
enrich the speech of our fatherland with 
“the distant Aidenn,” “scoriac rivers,” 
“the boreal pole,” and many other like 
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gems of language marked by an almost 
Whitmanesque exuberance of tancy. But 
he meant no harm by them; it was only 
his playfulness. He thought the scoriac 
rivers were poetry. The real American 
language of the present day had not yet 
evolved itself, and if it had, Poe would 
have been the first to refuse it the right 
hand of fellowship. In the slang of the 
period, he would have called it “a fraud.” 
The orgies of the cowboys, who emerge 
from the native obscurity of their ranches, 
“ toting derringers,” and prepared to “ go 
their pile” with the laudable intention of 
“painting the town red,” would have 
struck no sympathetic chord in the sensi- 
tive bosom of Annabel Lee’s unhappy 
lover. The author of “ The Raven ” still 
spoke English ; the Westerner of the pres- 
ent day quite as distinctly speaks no lan- 
guage on earth except American. 

Sometimes, indeed, even in the bold 
rancher’s printed newspaper, it is difficult 
for an Englishman, unprovided with a 
pocket dictionary of the transatlantic 
tongue, to make so much as a plausible 
guess at his probable meaning. Here for 
example is a short paragraph, ertire as it 
stands, which I extract from an Illinois 
print, the Bloomington Sentinel, \et us 
say, or the Franklin Democrat: “ Chi- 
cago crooks pervaded town yesterday, 
They were shadowed.” Context can throw 
no light on this mysterious announcement, 

ecause there isn’t any. Only by the aid 
of the yet unwritten “Lexicon of the 
American Language ” (for which valuable 
work the present article may be regarded 
in the light of a mémoire pour servir) 
could the baffled Britisher hope to dis- 
cover that crooks are blacklegs, that to 
pervade is to pass through, and'that to be 
shadowed means to be momentarily sub- 
jected to police supervision of an unfavor- 
able character. It is quite possible to 
take up a paper in the Far West and read 
column after column of its contents with 
merely a vague and general impression as 
to what may be the matter about which it 
is all treating. 

The great American language, indeed, 
is not yet fully formed. It still remains 
in what Professor Sayce aptly describes 
as the “‘jelly-tish stage” of its evolution. 
Languages in this stage are picturesque 
and plastic, but they exhibit, of course, a 
corresponding lack of definiteness and 
fixity. The great American language, 
though it “ fixes ” everything (“ fix ” being 
in fact the verb universal) is itself unfixed 
|to a painful degree. It has as yet no 
| backbone ; it is highly invertebrate, not to 
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say cartilaginous. A universal flux and 
ferment of components still characterizes 
its general composition. Louisiana French 
jostles oddly in its mass with Breitmannic 
German; the cheerful Milesian of the 
“Babies on our Block” combines affec- 
tionately with the Pigeon English of the 
Heathen Chinee or of Ah Li the laundry- 
man; Uncle Remus and Hosea Biglow 
contribute each his own quotum; Mark 
Twain’s * Jumping Frog” and Bret Harte’s 
California gamblers unite in their laudable 
endeavors to endow Columbia with an ap- 
propriate vocabulary adapted to her needs. 
The prominent citizens who have struck 
ile, or run a hotel which panned out well, 
cross the millpond to spend their heap, 
and introduce into unsuspecting Britain 
the germs of the new additions to our 
common tongue. From one source or an- 
other, the American language incorporates 
into itself the picked jewels of all known 
dialects and vocabularies, from Knicker- 
bocker Dutch to plantation English, from 
the amenities of life on Poker Flats to 
the cultivated slang of the waterside of 
Beacon. 

As a whole, it must be allowed, the 
American language, above all others, pal- 
pitates with actuality. Like every lan- 


guage in the jelly-tish stage, its words and 


phrases come and go, flash and disappear 
again, in electric fashion, with marvellous 
rapidity. Spend a week in New York 
this year, and you will find it booming 
with the last new boom, reverberating 
wildly with the last new phrase, quoting 
from five hundred thousand mouths (and 
noses) the last new hit of the last new 
author. Return next year to the same 
hotel (which, though very fashionable 
when you last stopped there, will by that 
time have become painfully down-towny), 
and you will find high-toned New York 
booming once more, but with a totally 
different boom, filled to the brim with a 
totally different contagious enthusiasm, 
frantically quoting a totally distinct and 
yet more recent writer. Still, in spite of 
its hasty evolution, the American languagh 
has a history of its own, and its growth 
must be treated on the historical method. 
It did not spring full armed like Pallas 
from the head of Zeus; it did not even 
leap full-fledged in a volley of strange 
oaths from the unkempt head of a Mon- 
tana cowboy; it grew, fast indeed, but by 
recognizable stages, from a vast number 
of separate historical elements. Let us 
look where the American language started, 
and what were the various ultimate factors 
from which the rich and beautiful tongue 
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of the modern drummer and the Pulman- 
car conductor was finally compounded. 

The fundamental basis and grammatical 
substratum of the American language is 
undoubtedly English. Widely as the two 
tongues now ditfer from one another in 
pronunciation, accent, idiom, and vocabu- 
lary, it would be impossible even for a 
sophomore to deny that the American 
language, in the clothes it stands up in, is 
an offshoot from the pure speech of 
Shakespeare and of Milton. Both those 
great authors can still be read, and to a 
certain extent comprehended of the peo- 
ple, even in Minnesota, Idaho, and per- 
haps New Mexico. Many peculiarities 
which nowadays pass for Americanisms, 
in fact, are really survivals from Eliza- 
bethan English. Obsolete words like 
“chore ” for errand, or words used in an- 
tique senses, like sick for ill (as in the 
authorized version of the Bible) form 
the first stratum of the New England dia- 
lect. In these matters and in sundry 
others even a prejudiced observer must 
frankly admit (and I confess to a preju- 
dice against the adornments with which 
Mr. Huckleberry Finn and Five-Ace Bill 
have enriched the dictionary of the En- 
glish language) that American usage is 
truer and better than the common wont of 
southern Britain. Let it be granted (as 
Euclid says) without further parley, that 
the letter H is absolutely sacred in the 
Constitution of the United States; that 
the letter R is not yet menaced with ex- 
tinction in Washington or Chicago; that 
“towards” is never pronounced “to- 
woards” in ranching circles; and that 
“between you and I” is an unknown 
abomination in the huts of the innocent 
Comstock miners. The American still 
for the most part respects the alphabet, 
and declines to scandalize Lindley Mur- 
ray. If in orthography his “ offenses” 
are rank; if even though “traveled” he 
regards New York as an “unrivaled cen- 
ter ;” if he labors with practised ingenuity 
to debase the “mold” of our common 
tongue, and to make the printing-press the 
“theater” of his worst excesses; he is 
at least comparatively clear of blame in 
the important matter of pronunciation and 
of grammatical construction. His speech 
as a whole comes in many respects nearer 
than ours does to the pure model of Eliza- 
bethan English. 

It is only in New England, however, 
and among cultivated people, that Eliza- 
bethan English in any purity is still 
| spoken. Elsewhere it is largely overlaid 
| by modern abominations of the cowboy 
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order. But there and everywhere an in-| who always guesses @ éort et a travers as 


valid is still sick of a fever ; a pretty child 
is still a cunning little fellow; a man’s 
relations are still his friends ; a married 


|a matter of principle. 
'tors impressed upon him the undesira- 
| bility of telling even an unintentional 


His Puritan ances- 


woman is still a notable housewife. Upon | falsehood ; and therefore, instead of boldly 


this substratum of English roots, the 
common language has built up a number 
of new senses. A clever man in America 
is generally a fool; for clever means ami- 
able, and we all know what “an amiable 
girl” is, even in England. To call a man 
“a worthy person” is everywhere indeed 
the lowest depth of commendation. 
Therefore, in America, avoid by all means 
a reputation for cleverness. What you 
want instead is of course to be considered 
smart or cute; for smart people are not 
the fashionable world, but what English 
turf slang describes as the knowing ones. 
Every shop is, I need hardly say, a store ; 
every bar-room isa saloon ; pavements are 
sidewalks; trams are horse-cars ; lumber 
does duty in America for timber ; and fall 
stands in place of autumn. Corn means 
maize, instead of wheat; candy is the 
general name of all sweetmeats; toffee 
disappears in favor of taffy ; railways are 
unknown, and in their stead one finds but 
railroads ; for Christian names, the young 
American citizen (like the graceless flor- 
ins) has only “given” ones. If you go to 


a store to buy pop-corn or squashes, or to 
lay ina stock of clams and peanuts, you 
say “Sir” to the gentleman who serves 
you, and you echo, “ Is that so?” instead 
of “Indeed!” or “ Really!” to all his 
polite observations on the state of the 


weather. In the morning you draw on 
your vest and pants and walk around a 
bit before breakfast; you make a frugal 
meal off canned meats, Boston beans, 
buckwheat pancakes, and fried hominy ; 
you ask for crackers when you want bis- 
cuits, and demand biscuits when you wish 
for light hot rolls. You hear the rooster 
crow in the adjacent yard, and you allude 
but delicately in passing to the limbs of 
the table. In short, you find your vocab- 
ulary considerably altered, partly because 
new names are invented for old things, 
and partly because new shades of mean- 
ing are imposed upon familiar words and 
phrases. 

Many of these Americanisms of the 
first crop — those, I mean, of more or less 
purely English origin —are really Amer- 
icanisms only by virtue of the greater 
frequency with which they are commonly 
used in the States than in the unnatural 
old parent. Take, for example, the famil- 
iar “I guess.” Everybody everywhere 
guesses occasionally ; itis only the Yankee 


hazarding a statement which might prove 
untrue, he modestly contents himself to 
the present day by guessing or calculating, 
If you deprive him of this solace for his 
sensitive conscience by cruelly laughing 
at him, he takes refuge in a transparent 
substitute ; he can’t say outright, “It is 
so;” he says, “I presume,” “I reckon,” 
“1 expect,” “I conjecture.” Perhaps it 
is some surviving dislike to too definite 
an affirmation that is answerable also for 
the indirect affirmatives “ You bet,” and 
“You go your bottom dollar.” 

Other Americanisms of this milder col- 
loquial sort — mere slight deflections from 
English usage — are seen in the constant 
recurrence of right and pretty. “You 
put it right here ;” “ Yes, sir, I’m right 
comfortable ;” “‘ He’s a pretty ugly cus- 
tomer, he is;” “I guess you got it pretty 
tolerable.” These are phrases of every- 
day occurrence, differing only from pure 
English in a certain faint underlying flavor 
of transatlantic idiom. When the boys 
tote up from the lot back of the house and 
loaf around to the saloon evenings, their 
tongue can most always be detected at 
once as pure American, even apart from 
the frequent repetition of blamed and 
durned, by the pretty or’nery nature of 
their mixed vocabulary. The boys are 
death on cocktails at the saloon; their 
girls are equally death on chewing-gum, 
maple sugar, and cream-sodas. 

But one very marked note of the com- 
mon basis of the American language, apart 
from such decided variations of meaning, 
is the large extent to which, even in the 
mouths of cultivated speakers, it is a dis- 
tinctly Latinized dialect. Words of Greek 
or Latin origin, which in England are 
used but sparingly, and then chiefly in the 
diction of the common newspaper, form in 
America component elements of every-day 
colloquial phraseology. The prominent 
citizens aforesaid, when dwelling in Amer- 
ica, occupy palatial residences located on 
an elegant eminence near Central Park, 
and furnished throughout with luxurious 
opulence; they operate on the Stock Ex- 
change or run a newspaper; their procliv- 
ities are well known to be soundly dem- 
ocratic; they were alumni of various 
distinguished lyceums, academies, and 
other high-toned educational institutions ; 





their sons are now pursuing their curricu- 
| lum at the same seminaries, and take part 
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with success in all the recitations. This 
love for long words of learned sound is 
eminently characteristic of the American 
intelligence. Where we in England talk 
of a lift, Americans take a ride in the ele- 
vator; where we in England grow up, the 
ingenuous youth of the great republic with 
far greater dignity “ progress towards cit- 
izenship.” What even our newspapers 
would call an accident on the great North- 
Eastern Railway, becomes in America an 
alarming catastrophe, and the leaded head- 
ings announce in large capitals full par- 
ticulars of the Dreadful Disaster, the 
Paralyzed Passengers, the Bruised and 
Bleeding Brakemen, and the Ghastly Hol- 
ocaust of Mutilated Humanity. This is 
a harmless little American foible. The 
greatest people on earth prefer words of 
at least four syllables and upward, each 
beginning with an uncial initial. 

The third element in the production of 
that very mixed pickle, the American lan- 
guage, is derived from scraps of the vari- 
ous other tongues spoken by the other 
European settlers who have peopled vari- 
ous parts of the great continent. It was 
the Dutch of New York who supplied us 
with the invaluable word “boss; ” Boss 
Tweed long bossed it over the original 
bosses, and the Maguires and Maloneys, 


enthroned in Tammaney, boss it in turn 
today over the empire city of the empire 


State. (This, by the way, is another pet 
form of Americanism ; every state, county, 
city, town, village, river, and prominent 
citizen has some descriptive epithet, in 
the worst taste, given as a substitute for 
the simple name imposed by law or by his 
godfathers and godmothers, if any, at his 
baptism.) From the Spaniards of Cali- 
fornia, again, the American learned to 
plant his ranch upon the blooming banks 
of the grand cafion, to build adobe huts 
on his town lots, and to eat frijoles for 
breakfast with a judicious admixture of 
molasses and corn-dodger or of pure ma- 
ple syrup. From the French of Louisiana 
he acquired the art of steering his canoe 
upon the broad bayous, or parading in 
state the levees of New Orleans, 
from the Germans of the West he learned 
that charming mongrel dialect which 
“Hans Breitmann’s Barty” has equally 
diffused over the astonished areas of two 
continents. 

Moreover, the American, not content 
with absorbing all the tongues of his own 
continent, also travelled, or, as he himself 
would remark, “traveled,” in ‘“* Europ‘an ” 
countries. We all know that he loves 
France, and that good Americans when 
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they die go to Paris. From Paris, there- 
fore, he has imported no small proportion 
of his recent vocabulary, especially that 
which relates to new inventions, to gov- 
ernment arrangements, to organization 
generally, and to the railway system in 
particular. There are no offices in Amer- 
ica; they are all “ bureaus ; ” there are no 
exhibitions ; they are all “expositions.” 
When in search of a railway station you 
find only a “dépét;” if you wish to get 
your luggage labelled, you are compelled 
instead to “check your baggage.” You 
carry your immediate necessaries in a 
valise, which you “express through ” to 
your hotel on reaching your destination. 
Guards and tips are equally unknown. 
The conductor on the railroad cars is gen- 
erally civil, but he expects a gratuity from 
every traveller. And so on in a thousand 
particulars, The language of officialdom 
is entirely French, indeed, thinly cloaked 
in a departmental disguise of English ter- 
minations. 

All these, however, are merely the beg- 
garly elements of the American language, 
as spoken in the half-English eastern 
towns ; you must “ go West, young man,” 
to hear the dulcet notes of the native 
tongue in all its primitive and unadulter- 
ated impurity. There every phrase is 
sweetly redulent of cowboys and miners, 
of derringers and bowies, of gold and 
silver, of saloons and gambling-hells, of 
monte and poker, of bloodshed and rob- 
bery, of cruel sports and cruel lustfulness, 
It is there that one meets (on paper only) 
with the “eighteen-carat desperado,” who 
has “struck it rich” on the Pikes or in 
the ranches, and is popularly known as 
“a bad crowd generally,” with a reputa- 
tion for having made more prominent cit- 
izens “hand in their checks ” and “ take a 
through ticket to a better world,” than any 
other man in Calaveras County. It is 
there that “a misunderstanding about a 
mule ” leads to a little difference of opin- 
ion with six-shooters, which results at last 
in a coroner’s inquest, with the modest 
verdict “ Died from the effects of having 
called Washington Wesley Smithers a 
liar.’ Wherever you go “prospecting 
around ” you hear young ladies “ working 
the slang racket” to an extent that posi- 
tively appals the timid soul from beyond 
the Atlantic. In appearance, indeed, these 
charming creatures are all that could be 
desired; they have elegant features, ap- 
propriately crowned by a most expensive 
bang; they can fix themselves up oe | 
for dinner; they are not unaccomplished, 
| for they paw the ivories and warble many 
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warbs ; and they freely mash the gentle- 
men of their acquaintance, who are often 
compelled to admit with a regretful sigh 
that the ladies hold the right bower over 
them every time, anyhow. And yet to 
the too fastidious Britannic taste these 
fair charmers seem a trifle too much ad- 
dicted to going their pile, excessively 
devoted to the use of candy, and unneces- 
sarily given to the free employment of 
possibly harmless but unlovely expletives. 

The “railroad towns ” on the “ Sunset 
Route” are the very places to hear the 
American tongue, as she is spoke, pro- 
fessed in all her perfection and beauty. 
A conversation between the drummer who 
operates the section and his friend the 
gentleman who runs the saloon at one of 
these wayside stopping-places would be 
quite enough to open the eyes of Dr. 
Murray to the inadequate preparations of 
the Philological Society for their new dic- 
tionary nowin progress. I doubt whether 
the phrase “ To go heeled” will occur at 
all in that valuable treasury of the English 
language. I tremble for the chances of 
the verb “ To excursh.” I shall look with 


anxiety, s.v. “Check,” for any reference 
to checking a fellow-citizen through to the 
Happy Land, an operation ordinarily per- 
formed, as I learn on credible authority, 
with a common derringer or a Georgia 


bowie. Even so simple a phrase as “ fool- 
ing around” or “ waltzing in” may pos- 
sibly fail to receive due notice at the 
hands of an effete “ Europian ” syndicate. 
To avoid such culpable defects the society 
should employ a special stenographic re- 
porter to visit the saloons of the Sunset 
Rouce; and this ardent philological re- 
searcher, armed with Colt’s best, ought to 
stand round and collect material from the 
generous spirits who crowd the bar, en- 
gaged in forming themselves into a hollow 
square around eight or ten able-bodied 
glasses of old Bourbon. But the re- 
searcher mustn’t be too squeamish. He 
must expect to hear himself called on oc- 
casion a cowardly coyote, and reviled as a 
Britisher, a blowhard, and a mean body- 
‘snatcher, by the intelligent Hoosier or the 
raw-hide Texan. He may even be re- 
quested to dry up. Not that there is any- 
thing in it after all. Bull-dozing is, in 
reality, an amusement far more talked 
about than practised. Even the humor- 
ous cowboy himself doesn’t shoot around 
as often as he pretends; his friends and 
admirers have given him away with ex- 
cessive freedom. But American humor 
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would be half the fun of Mark Twain, 
Bret Harte, and the other students of 
morals and manners in the Far West? As 
well deprive Parisian caricaturists of the 
Bal de l’Opéra as try to run an American 
humorist without permitting him free ac- 
cess as occasion demands to revolvers and 
bowie-knives. He would “feel mean ” if 
he wasn’t allowed to draw fire whenever 
necessary to point a moral or adorna con- 
tinuation. 

Originally, of course, this rich tongue 
of the wild West, decked out as it is with 
a barbaric profusion of Californian gold 
and Nevada silver, mineral oaths and 
ranching blasphemies, was confined en- 
tirely to its native Pikes, or straggled 
eastward slowly by the Santa Fé trail and 
Wells and Fargo’s express, in the old 
days before the Pacific Railroad brought 
Frisco and the Saints into close communi- 
cation with the Bay State and the Empire 
City. But, in America, literature (in dime 
editions) gets rapidly and widely diffused ; 
and when “ The Jumping Frog” and “ The 
Luck of Roaring Camp ” had once familiar- 
ized the eastern world with the polished 
dialect of the leads, the strikes, the gulches, 
and the boundless prairies, the lisping 
babes of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
began at once to prattle sweetly in the 
dulcet argentine tones of Buffalo Bill and 
the Silverado squatters. Artless child- 
hood responded “ You bet” to the solemn 
remonstrances of reverend age ; spectacled 
youth and beauty (home from Vassar Col- 
lege) offered to “go you one better” in 
the common intercourse of conversation, 
or suggested in the intervals of the mazy 
dance that its partner should stop cavort- 
ing around like this, and just take a turn 
or two about the barn in peace and quiet- 
ness. It is astonishing how rapidly such 
things attain popularity in the States. 
Guiteau had scarcely uttered the word be- 
fore “cranks ” became familiar objects in 
every city. Joe Smiley had hardly made 
his bow to the public for a single fortnight 
before every child from Maine to Texas 
was remarking pensively about everything 
to which seniors called its momentary at- 
tention, “1 don’t see no pints about that 
thar frog more nor about any other frog in 
partickler.” 

Three main elements make up this pe- 
culiar Western dialect, which is now so 
rapidly spreading eastward, and even in 
part crossing the Atlantic, side by side 
with the canned meats, the Colorado 
beetles (called potato-bugs in their native 


tends frequently to take a homicidal turn; | land), and the dudes and mashers of g0- 


without six-shooters and gamblers where | ahead American civilization. 


The first 
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and oldest is the mining element —the 
Red Gulch stratum of etymology — which 
“pans out” and “strikes it rich” in the 
familiar pages of Far-Western literature. 
The second, almost coeval with the first, 
is the gambling element — the poker-sa- 
loon stratum — derived from the practice 
of Monte Joe and his confréres in the hells 
of San Francisco and Buttes City; a sor- 
did dialect, instinct with the mean chances 
of the vile trade; a dialect in which men 
go through life marking the king, and 
holding the left bower, and passing the 
deal, and nicking the lady, and otherwise 
at every turn of fate imperilling their last 
red cent and their bottom dollar with reck- 
less good-humor. The third, the newest 
and most offensive of all, is the cowboy 
element —the Snorting Jew’s-harp stra- 
tum —that profane language of the impet- 
uous galloots, who corral horses and round 
up cattle in the dense chaparral or on the 
prairie ranches. There, the gentle tiger 
is freely bucked, and the scattered frag- 
ments of the much-broken third com- 
mandment darken the air with loathsome 
accompaniments. From these three wells 
of English most defiled the rest of Amer- 
ica draws too plentifully; cultivated men 
and women in the East are not ashamed 
to interlard their conversation with collo- 
quial gems, derived direct from the reek- 


ing pandemoniums of vice, folly, and greed 
in the newest belt of advancing civiliza- 


tion. In those outpost towns of saloons 
and gambling-hells on the farthest frontier 
of human society, woman is seldom pres- 
ent save in her worst and foulest avatar. 
The language which springs up among 
the crowd of unrestrained gamesters, and 
speculators, and prospectors, and bar-men, 
and shameless courtesans, and Chinese 
cheap labor, not unleavened with criminals 
and murderers of the deepest dye, is just 
what might be expected from such hideous 
conditions. 

Let us hark east again from these bare 
wooden towns of whiskey-shops and 
music-halls, and lurid courts of the strange 
woman. The atmosphere of Roaring 
Camp is lackingin oxygen. Let us return 
once more to Washington and Boston, 
where the responsible “solid men” of a 
great free country (which at bottom, after 
all, 1 love and admire respectfully) fix up 
the business of a mighty nation, finan- 
cially and otherwise. Let us look at the 
net result on human speech produced by 
this mingling of all possible linguistic and 
social elements, 

The European philologist who lands 
upon the quays of New York, on words 
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intent, hires a hack right away to convey 
him to his hotel (cabs being unknown), or 
expresses his baggage, receiving checks 
instead, while he himself proceeds to his 
destination by street-cars. At the Wind- 
sor or the Hoffman House, while missing 
the familiar boots and chambermaid, he 
will find the helps and the bell-boys all 
politeness. If he walks around at all, and 
makes the acquaintance of citizens at 
their own brown-stone residences in Fifth 
Avenue, he will be surprised to learn that 
many eminent politicians and leading 
financiers began life on their own account 
by teaching school, or even, in some cases, 
by keeping restaurant. If he desires 
amusement, he may hire a team, and ob- 
serve life from a buggy in Central Park. 
When the metropolis palls, from Madison 
Square to the Bowery, he may light out 
for the country, railing west to a young 
city still on the boom, or taking the cars 
to some of the older sections of Pennsyl- 
vania, Jersey, or New England. If he 
scoots for the prairies, and examines life 
near the setting sun, he will find among 
the agricultural settlers a universal deter- 
mination that the noble red man is a fraud, 
and that Howling Bull must go, in favor 
of the civilization he sees east, a civiliza- 
tion compounded of mammoth hotels, 
electric lights, Wagner cars, clam chow- 
der, presidential booms, palace steamers, 
Goulds and Vanderbilts, anthracite coal, 
kerosene lamps, boss attractions, Jerome 
Park races, pork rings, caucuses, Coney 
Island pavilions, and Mr. Adam Fore- 
paugh’s great moral circus entertainment. 
If he makes tracks for wilder parts of the 
eastern states, he may enjoy the luxury of 
riding on a buckboard behind the career- 
ing mustang, listening to the conversation 
of the hired man, and observing the beau- 
ties of scenery agreeably diversified by 
stumps, frame-houses, yards, and snake 
fences. Among the productions of nature 
which lavishly meet his eye, he will no 
doubt be particularly attracted by the 
skunk-cabbage and the squaw-root, the 
whahoo and the wicopy, the blue cohosh 
and the yellow puccoon; while the chip- 
munks will merrily gambol round his path, 
the ground-hogs will timidly slink into 
their holes at his approach, and the go- 
phers (if not otherwise engaged) will hide 
themselves among the blue-grass of their 
native prairies. The land itself is all real 
estate, and the crops that grow upon it 
are known as produce. Whenever he 
makes a remark, he will learn that “ Well 
now, that beats everything ; ” and when he 
asks a question he will have his choice be- 
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tween the emphatic affirmatives, “ That’s | 


THE GREAT AMERICAN LANGUAGE, 


to the tastes and climate of the speaker, 


so,” or “ Bully for you,” and the equally | Like everything else in the modern world, 


emphatic negative “Nary,” or “ There 
you lie, sir.” 

In the cities our observer will find ample 
accommodation for man and beast, except, 
perhaps, in the Far West, where the ten- 
derfoot must not go back upon his hash, 
and must gulp down pumpkin pie as if he 
liked it. To be sure, there are no chem- 
ists, drapers, or ironmongers, but drug- 
stores abound, as do also establishments 
for the sale of hardware, dry goods, and 
imported or manufactured articles gen- 
erally. On the day you are born, you ac- 
quire a given name; on the day you die, 
instead of being put into a coffin, your 
mortal remains are consigned to a casket. 
This being a republican country, the phi- 
lologist will note with surprise that, as a 
rule, there is no plain Mr.; everybody is 
a judge, unless, indeed, he happens to be 
a sheriff or a colonel. Every boy is ad- 
dressed as “Hello, sonny!” and every 
girl as “ Hello, sis!” Up town, he will 
find the society real tony ; but down town, 
he will light upon plenty of scallywags, 
and not a small proportion of no-account, 
people, as well as several mean crowds. 
Most of the latter will probably be on the 
bust, having a high old time with the boys, 


going for anybody who happens to raise 
their Ebenezer, and otherwise making 


things look crimson around them. In the 
country, if on sport intent, the tourist may 
arm himself with a two-pipe scatter-gun, 
and a spike-tailed smell-dog, and there he 
is, fixed right so for a good time of it. 
On his return from sport he will find the 
hospitable table spread with a square 
meal, the vittles sot out, and the thirsty 
host prepared in soul to take the oath with 
him. Taking the oath is not, as might be 
imagined, a profane performance; it con- 
sists merely in the act of swallowing a 
wineglassful of old rye, with or without 
water and sweetening. By a vast effort I 
have succeeded in keeping profanity fairly 
well out of this article. The dialect gains 
thereby in sweetness and light, but de- 
cidedly loses in truthfulness to life and 
picturesqueness of vocabulary. American 
eloquence, indeed, is “frequent and free.” 
In the West, especially, a few stray exple- 
tives enliven every verb and qualify every 
“‘durned”’ substantive. I omit them here, 
as not necessarily intended for publica- 
tion, but proffered (as the lord chancellor 
“dammed hisself in confidence”) merely 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Of course the American language varies 
somewhat from place to place, accordiag 





it has learnt to accommodate itself exactly 
to the environment. In the north-west, 
it discourses of blizzards and cord-wood ; 
in the south-west it discusses rather the 
refrigerator, the sombrero, and that pecul- 
iar form of roaring hurricane playfully 
described as “the gentle Kansas zephyr.” 
You cannot expect the same minor pecul- 
iarities of idiom in a down-east store- 
keeper and in the high-spirited cattle- 
kings who come into town once a month 
to shoot free on the high lonesome, in a 
city consisting in fair proportions of ten 
saloons, three gun-shops, a lumber-yard, a 
dance-house, a faro bank, a shooting gal- 
lery, a ten pin alley, a concert hall, and a 
Chinese laundry. The free-born West. 
erner thinks the blamed Yankee puts on 
a yard too much style—the boys don’t 
approve of style —and suavely proposes 
to take the starch out of him; the Yankee 
considers the Westerner, in his hickory 
shirt, wanting in tone, insinuates gently 
that he’s a low mob, and inclines to put 
him through a university curriculum, to 
graduate in the class of 1890. But in 
whatever section he may happen to have 
been inaugurated, whether raised civilized 
or raised * before the woods was burnt,” 
the true American talks American still. 
He may be for hard money or for green- 
backs ; he may be a Broadway dude and 
wear store-clotiies, or he may be an un- 
sophisticated frontiersman who lives on 
bar-meat and corn-cake washed down with 
a generous slosh of whiskey; but in one 
diatect or another, wherever he may be, he 
now talks pure American. Even the hated 
and despised Anglomaniac himself, who 
drops his R’s, and drawls his A’s, and imi- 
tates the chappies, and otherwise affects 
the clipped English of Pall Mall and Pic- 
cadilly, can always be detected for a born 
Yankee in certain minor idioms and con- 
structions. I know an American who has 
lived for twenty years in England, who is 
more English than the inhabitants of the 
Ward of Cornhill, and who blushes up to 
his eyes if youremind him of the fact that, 
as fate would have it, he was born in Bos- 
ton. But to this day he consistently says 
“all the time ” for “always ; ” and instead 
- 2 perhaps” he invariably uses “ may- 

e. 
The Western dialect came, indeed, some- 
what as a relief to eastern speakers, espe- 
cially those of the scattered farms; and 
one must never forget that even to-day 
America is essentially an agricultural 
country. On the stereotyped eastern fun 
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— the fun of a sordid farming life, where 
the boys split the cord-wood and peel the 
potatoes; where the girls do the ironing 
and then fix themselves up for their lov- 
ers ; where the family borrows freely from 
neighbors ; where the young women are 
propitiated by gifts of pecan-nuts and 
candy from their admirers —the fresh 
wild fun of the boisterous West burst as 
anew and delightful development. That 
was the secret of Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain — relief from the dreary Yankee 
monotony. 

On the other hand, to be strictly just, 
we must remember that a large part of 
American slang — the raw material of the 
American language — is ultimately due to 
the universal prevalence of the faculty of 
humor in all parts of America. The En- 
glish, in the lump, are not a humorous 
people. Our Philistine classes do not 
see a joke ; and if they see it, they rather 
resent it, as they would resent a slap on 
the back, or other unwarrantable interfer- 
ence with their portly persons. The small 
grocer in England, or the surveyor of 
taxes, would be incapable of originating a 
merry jest on his own account; he would 
be shy of it if originated by his assistant 
or his shop-boy. But in America the 
sense of humor is equally distributed 
through the whole population. Philistin- 
ism, to be sure, is just as rampant as with 
us; nay, even more so; New York and 
Chicago are true modern,Gaths and Aske- 
lons; but the American Philistine differs 
fundamentally from our own variety in 
possessing, for all that, a spirit of fun, a 
certain notable quickness of intelligence, 
and a considerable fund of native genial- 
ity. He takes a joke, or, as he himself 
says, “ twigs the racket,” with a responsive 
twinkle in the motionless corner of his 
sympathetic eye. He does not smile; to 
smile were childish; but he takes it in 
internally, as Mr. Weller senior took his 
laughter, swallows and digests it, and 
chews the cud of his appreciation at leis- 
ure, 

Among such a people, half-educated, 
wholly uncultured, but very quick-witted, 
quips and cranks gain currency easily, 
and fresh slang arises from hour to hour 
in ten thousand households. The very 
children cannot say anything without a 
certain touch of quaintness and original- 
ity. Phrases are not all set and crystal- 
lized, as in our older and more settled 
tongue ; everybody twists and turns them 
his own way, throwing into them new 
point and meaning by some clever allu- 
sion to his own pon Fr Pt Ro and famil- 
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iar occupations. Thus the dialects of 
America are everywhere rich in local 
color; they breathe of the fields, of the 
shop, of the prairie, or of the forest ; the 
are redolent of the “claim,” of the oil- 
well, of the Big Bonanza, of the gambling- 
hell. In the common dialect that springs 
up from the union and intermixture of 
them all, derricks and elevators jostle: 
picturesquely against Remingtons and 
placers ; the cant of the lumberman goes 
cheek by jowl with the cant of the railroad 
boss ; the eastern monopolist deals with 
Eries and Four-Twenties in the wild met- 
aphors of the western land-grabber; the 
Harvard professor interlards his latinisms. 
with the fresh free hyperboles of the 
bounding prairies, where buffaloes grow 
on every tree, and the voice of the der- 
ringer is heard in the land at every cor- 
ner. The humor is a little monotonous, 
to be sure; extravagant exaggeration, 
recklessness of life, exuberant profanity, 
and acertain boisterous Homeric joy in 
mere bloodshed —these, for the most. 
part, form its component elements. But 
humor it is, though on a low level, and 
very laughable it sometimes makes itself. 
It is this that half redeems the American 
language from the nethermost depths of 
pure vulgarity, and gives it the little pinch 
of salt that keeps it from falling into the 
utterly putrid condition. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
SHAKESPEARE UNAWARES. 


In 1851 the great Hungarian’ patriot, 
Louis Kossuth, now almost forgotten, 
but once a force to be reckoned with by 
European statesmen, was received in this. 
country with almost unbounded enthusi- 
asm. The cordiality of his reception was. 
partly due, no doubt, to the cause of which 
he was the eloquent and chivalrous advo- 
cate. But the cause alone would never 
have secured for him so appreciative and 
enthusiastic a hearing. His own striking 
personality lent weight to his pleadings; 
he was picturesque, and he possessed in 
the highest perfection the grand manner, 
which seldom fails to impress a popular 
audience. But the most seductive charm 
which he brought with him lay in his lan- 
guage. Like most patriots he had spent 
a good deal of his time in prison. The 
leisure thus thrust upon him he had turned 
to good account by learning English, with 
the result that he became a greater master 
of our tongue than our best home-bred. 
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orators themselves. He spoke the En- 
glish of Shakespeare. In mere conversa- 
tion he probably would not have been able 
to hold his own, or at any rate to conceal 
his foreign origin, but for the language of 
the highest and most impressive type of 
oratory he had chosen the most perfect 
model, as indeed the result abundantly 
proved. Inthe words of the historian of 
that epoch, “he could address a public 
meeting for an hour or more with a fluency 
not inferior seemingly to that of Glad- 
stone, with a measured dignity and well- 
restrained force that were not unworthy 
of Bright; and in curiously expressive, 
— powerful, pathetic English, which 
sounded as if it belonged to a higher time 
and to loftier interests than ours.” While 
Kossuth resorted to the pure fountain- 
head, Shakespeare’s own countrymen have 
been content to degenerate into a style 
for the most part so adulterated that it 
cannot compare for either simplicity or 
strength with the great original. But we 
cannot altogether shake it off; and even 
in our work-day vocabulary there are not 
only many single words still surviving, 
but also not a few phrases and idioms still 
current, which do duty in the plays, In 
spite of ourselves we talk a great deal of 
Shakespeare unawares ; it is scarcely pos- 
sible to carry on a conversation without 
having recourse to him; and, if we choose 
to investigate the matter, we find that what 
we are in these days apt to regard as illit- 
erate and vulgar, not to say absolute slang, | 
has in some instances the very highest | 
sanction. Since he became a schoolbook 
his commonplaces have been neglected in 
favor of learned explanations of words, 
phrases, and allusions no longer familiar 
tous. But the backbone of his language, 
the part of him which we have inherited 
and retain in daily use, is regarded with 
comparative indifference. Yet herein lies 
his chief value to us, as users and abusers 
of the English tongue, and one of his 
most indefeasible claims to our veneration 
and gratitude. Many of his quasi-pro- 
verbial expressions are daily quoted, or 
misquoted, in happy ignorance of the 
source whence they arejderived, and col- 
loquialisms are exchanged every hour 
without the slightest appreciation of the 


out the wealth of legal terms which we 
find in Shakespeare would possibly never 
have been recorded. As it is we read of 
defendants, deeds of gift, reversions, fees- 
simple, indentures, and many other simi- 
lar phenomena peculiar to the phraseology 
of the gentlemen of the long robe; we 
even learn incidentally that the interest. 
ing operation of cutting the entail (All’s 
Well that Ends Well, iv. 3) was not only 
known to, but described in these very 
words by Elizabethan solicitors. The 
process-server and bailiff were likewise 
evidently familiar characters (Winter’s 
Tale, iv. 2). In the same connection we 
may notice a phrase, well known to the 
trespasser of our own day, which occurs 
at least twice. In “Romeo and Juliet,” 
v. 3, Friar Laurence suggests that, if the 
final catastrophe may be fairly attributed 
to any mismanagement on his part, his 
“old life” should be sacrificed “ unto the 
rigour of severest law;” while in “ Henry 
the Sixth,” Part 2, i. 3, York denounces 
the unhappy Horner and requests that he 
may “ have all the rigour of the law,” asa 
reward for accusing his master of high 
treason. 

At what point precisely an expression 
passes the bounds of colloquialism and 
must be heid to fall under the category of 
slang, no hard and fast rule can be laid 
down. Still less are we able to determine 
where the line was drawn in Shakespeare’s 
day. But it is certain that many of our 
own convenient idioms are entitled to a 
semi-classical rank on the score of their 
appearance in one or other of his dramas, 
Miranda, for example, in her anxiety to 
secure Ferdinand’s company, assures him 
that he may cease his labors awhile, with- 
out fear of detection. “ My father,” she 
says, “is hard at study; pray now rest 
yourself; he’s safe for these three hours.” 
This sounds almost ridiculously modern, 
yet it is only one among a hundred in- 
stances of identity in thought and diction 
subsisting alike in the sixteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. A flattering portrait is 
a common enough sight in these days; 
so, too, Julia, contemplating her rival's 
picture, finds some consolation in the 
obvious improvement on the features of 
the original ; ‘and yet,” she observes joy- 


fact that the identical terms were bandied } fully, “the painter fla¢ter’d her a little” 
from mouth to mouth three centuries ago, |(Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 4). Mrs. 


and were caught and registered for our 
advantage by the Stratford playwright. 


Page uses an expletive which in -— 
modern minds is somehow connected wit 





“ The first thing we do,” says Dick the 


|a great novelist, though in reality at least 


butcher, in “ spe | the Sixth” (Part 2,| three hundred years older: “1 cannot tell 
] 


the lawyers.” Had 
een carried 


iv. 2,) “let’s kill a 
this bloodthirsty suggestion 


| what the dickens his name is ” (Merry 
| Wives of Windsor, iii. 2); and in the 
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same play we read of one coming “ with 
half Windsor at his heels” (iii. 3); of 
“ Welsh flannel’ (v. 5); and of a man who 
was “as poor as Job” (ibid). The simile 
last mentioned occurs again in “ Henry 
the Fourth,” Part 2, i. 2, where Falstaff, 
in answer to the chief justice, protests: 
“lam as poor as Fob, my lord, but not so 
patient.” 

The adverb “simply,” used to convey 
an emphatic asseveration, has good Shake- 
spearean warrant. Falstaff is of opinion 
that, had he but “a belly of any indiffer- 
ency,” he “were simply the most active 
fellow in Europe ;” a servant declares Co- 
riolanus to be “ sé#fly the rarest man i’ 
the world” (Coriolanus, iv. 5); while 
Sir Andrew Ague-cheek thinks that he 
has “the back-trick simply as strong as 
any man in Illyria” (Twelfth Night, 
i. 3). But the word does not seem to 
have been used in this sense by persons 
who were nice in their English. The 
still popular, if not elegant, expression, 
“i know a trick worth two of that,” is 
putinto the mouth of a carrier (Henry 
the Fourth, Part 1, ii. 1), but is appar- 
ently not found elsewhere; and in the 
same scene appears, for the first and last 
time, the no less popular, and quite as ele- 
gant, “cock-sure.” An undeniably slang 
term, if we accept the reading adopted by 
Dyce, occurs in the induction to the “ The 
Taming of the Shrew,” where Christopher 
Sly, ina reckless humor, cries: “ Let the 
world s/éde, we shall ne’er be younger.” 
The same induction supplies us with 
“small” and “smallest ale.” Two ex- 
amples are forthcoming, also, of * green,” 
signifying “easily taken in.” The first is 
in “ King John,” iii. 4, where Pandulph 
says to Lewis, but clearly in no uncompli- 
mentary sense: “ How gveez you are, and 
fresh in this old world !”; the second in 
the mouth of Cleopatra: ‘ My salad days, 
when I was green in judgment ” (Antony 
and Cleopatra, i. 5). With this may be 
compared the use of “gull,” with a sim- 
ilar, but very erroneously deduced, mean- 
ing; we find “many simple gad/s” in 
“Richard the Third,” i. 3; and “O gudi/ 
O dolt!” in “ Othello,” v. 2. 

A very favorite schoolboy phrase is 
honored with a place in “The Winter’s 
Tale,” where (v. 2) the clown, on the shep- 


? 


herd’s suggestion that they may live to} 
|idiom, for in reply to Falstaff’s inquiry, 


shed many more “ gentleman-like tears,” 
breaks in with: “ Ay, or else ’twere hard 
luck, being in so preposterous estate as 
we are.” And in act i., sc. 2, of the same 
Comedy occurs the London workman’s 
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Ulysses finds fault with Achilles for be- 
ing “so plaguy proud” (Troilus and 
Cressida, ii. 3); while the Moor of Ven- 
ice denounces lago, with great truth but 
scarcely emphasis enough to content 
modern ears, asa “Precious villain” 
(Othello, v. 2). According to our lights, 
he was that and something more. Per- 
haps the only allusion to the game of 
whist is contained in the line, which also 
embodies a very common slang phrase, 
“As sure @ card as ever won the set ” 
(Titus Andronicus, v. 1.); but other 
idioms of a slightly sporting aroma are 
scattered up and down with some liberal- 
ity. “And, fez fo one, you'll meet him in 
the Tower,” may be read in “ Henry the 
Sixth ” (part 3, v. 1); so, too, the modest 
epilogue of “ Henry the Eighth” begins 
with the avowal that “’tis Ze fo one this 
play can never please all that are here.” 
And Norfolk’s defiance of Bolingbroke 
(Richard the Second, i. 1) is distinctly 
suggestive of the race course in the sen- 
tence, “I would allow him odds ;” as are 
likewise the expression in ‘ Hamlet” 
(v. 2), “ Your grace hath aid the odds o’ 
the weaker side,” and those in “ Cymbe- 
line,” “I have lost the wager” (i. 6), “I 
have heard of rzding wagers” (iii. 2), “A 
horse of that color” (Twelfth Night, ii. 
3) seems also to smack somewhat of the 
turf. 

Proverbial similes, still in vogue and 
showing no symptoms of obsolescence, 
are frequent enough. Some years ago 
there was a discussion in the sporting 
papers as to the origin of the slang phrase, 
‘“‘as sound as aroach.” The exact words, 
it is true, are not Shakespearean, but the 
idea is illustrated in “as whole as a fish” 
(Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 5). We 
have already noticed “as poor as Job,” 
and other instances are “as sound as a 
bell”? (Comedy of Errors, iii, 2); “as 
merry as crickets” (Henry the Fourth, 
part I, ii. 4); “‘as quiet as a lamb” (King 
Jobn, iv. 1); “snorting like a horse” 
(Henry the Fourth, part 1, ii. 4,in which 
scene we may also observe, “as plenty as 
blackberries ”); “as true as steel ” (Troilus 
and Cressida, iii. 2). An emphatic assur- 
ance of the extinction of life is popularly 
conveyed by the expression, “as dead as 
a docr-nail.” Evidently the Elizabethans 
were accustomed to employ the very same 


‘What, ‘is the old king dead?” Pistol, 
with laconic vulgarity, merely utters the 
formula, “ As nail in door” (Henry the 
Fourth, part 2, v. 3). ‘ Herring” is some- 


time-honored greeting, “ What cheer ?” | times substituted for “ door-nail,” and the 
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alternative reading has the authority of 
Dr. Caius, who was well enough versed in 
the English ianguage to say: “ By gar, 
the herring is no dead so as I vill kill 
him” (Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 3). 
Finally, Mercutio complains that Ben- 
volio’s head is “as full of quarrels as an 
egg is full of meat” (Romeo and Juliet, 
ii. I). 

Of proverbs pure and simple, which ful- 
fil, that is to say, Howel’s definition of 
“sense, shortness, and salt,” there is no 
lack. We English enjoy no Iberian apti- 
tude for this particular form of speech, 
but there are some few pregnant apho- 
risms to which we cling, from century to 
century, with pertinacious fondness. A 
fair proportion of these may be found in 
the pages of Shakespeare, and any one 
who has studied the philosophy of prov- 
erbs —a very different thing, by the way, 
from proverbial philosophy — must needs 
recognize and admit their importance and 
interest. The homespun adages, whose 
origin is lost in dim antiquity, which ex- 
isted before books, and of which books 
are merely the more or less apt expansion 
and application, must always receive a 
kindly welcome. They are not, however, 
to be confounded with Shakespearean 
bons mots, many of which have received 
brevet rank, and pass current as a kind of 
junior proverbs themselves. He has pro- 
vided us with excellent examples of both 
varieties. 

In “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona” 
one of the outlaws, inviting Valentine to 
become the general of the gang, asks 
whether he will be content “to make a 
virtue of necessity” (iv. 1), and live, as 
they do, in the wilderness. And Gaunt, 
Striving to reconcile Bolingbroke to the 
sentence of banishment just passed upon 
him, exhorts him to reason within himself 
that “there is no virtue like necessity.” 
In the third part of “Henry the Sixth ” 
we are reminded that “ill blows the wind 
that profits nobody ” (ii. 5), having been 
already warned in “Henry the Fourth” 
part 2, v. 3, of the same “ill wind which 
blows no man to good.” It would need 
some research to discover to whom we 
owe the original record that “care killed 
a cat.” Claudio, however, in “ Much Ado 
about Nothing ” mentions it as though it 
were a well-ascertained fact, and twits 
Benedick with the adage : “‘ What though,” 
he says, “care killed a cat, thou hast met- 
tle enough in thee to kill care” (v. 1), an 
ingenious development of the saw which 
cannot but commend itself to persons 
overburdened with anxiety. 
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here and now as it was in the days of 
Sampson and Gregory at Verona that 
“the weakest goes to the wall” (Romeo 
and Juliet, i. 1); as plain to us as to Dog- 
berry that “they that touch pitch will be 
defiled ” (Much Ado about Nothing, iii. 3), 
with which, however, compare Ecclesias- 
ticus xiii. I.; as patent to modern war- 
riors as to fat-encumbered Jack Falstaff 
that “the better part of valor is discre- 
tion” (Henry the Fourth, part 1, v. 4), 
In every age and country there have been 
those who would vote with Lysander on 
the motion that “the course of true love 
never did run smooth” (Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, i. 1); and moralists of any 
date or nationality are always ready to 
maintain, if they do not believe, that 
“pride must have a fall” (Richard the 
Second, v. 5), or, as Solomon puts it, 
“pride goeth before destruction,” that 
“beggars mounted run their horse to 
death ” (Henry the Fourth, part 2, i. 4), 
and that “the smallest worm will turn 
being trodden on ” (ibid. ii. 2). 

But conversation is not made up entirely, 
or even mainly, of simile and aphorism, 
Every language is furnished, more or less 
sumptuously, with an armory of idioms, 
which distinguish it from all other lan- 
guages, and upon which its linguistic 
wealth or poverty in great measure de- 
pends. The plays of Shakespeare are 
singularly rich in such vivid, forcible, and 
often epigrammatic turns of expression. 
In order to give point to our observations, 
whether written or spoken, we draw daily, 
but unconsciously, on this well-stored 
treasury. Many of them, no doubt, passed 
current in man’s intercourse with his fel- 
lows when Shakespeare himself was liv- 
ing; others, it may fairly be surmised, 
were his own creation. To determine 
which were original, and which borrowed 
from the common vocabulary of the times, 
it is necessary, of course, to study the 
contemporary literature. Our purpose 
just now, however, is not to formulate any 
such invidious classification, but rather to 
illustrate the freedom with which we trick 
out our ordinary conversation in terms 
undoubtedly used, if not always invented, 
by our king of dramatists. It will be seen 
that some of the smartest of our so-called 
colloquialisms, as well as the most ap- 
posite of our metaphors, did duty in the 
mouths of his characters. Well may he 
be called the “ myriad-minded ;” but the 
variety of his idiom and his dexterous 
command of our mother-tongue must pro 
voke our admiration no less than the un 


Itis as true | rivalled versatility of his genius. 
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For a finely expressive metaphor, so 
common that we use it without any 
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“with troubled thoughts to take a nap” 
(Richard the Third, v. 3). Poor Katha- 


thought of its full significance, what have |rine “had all the royal makings of a 
we better than the words of Enobarbus on} queen” (Henry the Eighth, iv. 1), was 


the beauty of the queen of Egypt, “ It beg- 
gar’d all description ” (Antony and Cleo- 
patra, ii. 2)? We still beg our friends 
not “to stand on ceremony” (Julius Cze- 
sar, ii. 2); a hopeless pursuit is still popu- 
larly described as “a wild-goose chase ” 
(Romeo and Juliet, ii. 4); and if we seek 
to give a vivid picture of a lingering dis- 
ease we cannot well improve upon the 
time-honored “death by inches” (Corio- 
lanus, v. 4) When men comfort them- 
selves with the immediate success of a 
new enterprise, some croaker is sure to 
suggest, even at the risk of “dashing their 
spirits a little ” (Othello, iii. 3), that “ ‘tis 
but early days ” (Troilus and Cressida, iv. 
1) for congratulation. Most of us in the 
course of our lives are called upon “to 
dance attendance” (Richard the Third, 
iii. 7) on some “ privileged man ” (Troilus 
and Cressida, ii. 3), and both students 
and reviewers find it sometimes a difficult 
matter to grasp their “author’s drift” 
(Ibid. iii. 3). Not being so bellicose as 
our ancestors, we are well satisfied with 
the “weak piping time of peace” (Rich- 
ard the Third, i. 1) and have no desire to 


become “food for powder” (Henry the 


Fourth, part 1, iv. 2). Even when we are 
“out at elbow ” (Measure for Measure, ii. 
1), we still like to have plenty of “ elbow- 
room” (King John, v. 7) “ Tittle-tat- 
tling” (Winter’s Tale, iv. 2) has always 
been condemned; we are fortunate if we 
do not number among our acquaintance 
one of whom it may be said, as of Wolsey, 
that “no man’s pie is freed from his am- 
bitious finger” (Henry the Eighth, i. 1). 
When a school has “broke up” (Henry 
the Fourth, part 2, iv. 2), the pleasant ex- 
perience will now and again force itself 
upon us of being “eaten out of house and 
home ” (Ibid, ii. 1), and of finding every- 
thing left ‘at six and seven ” (Richard the 
Second, ii. 2). Two old enemies meeting 
will “embrace the occasion” (Merchant 
of Venice, i. 1) to “ pluck a crow together ” 
(Comedy of Errors, iii. 1); it is well if we 
can supply some seductive beverage in 
which they may “drink down all unkind- 
ness ” (Merry Wives of Windsor, i. 1). 
“To break the ice” (Taming of the 
Shrew, i. 2), in the metaphorical sense, is 
by no means always an easy feat, and we 
May sometimes say with Grumio: “See, 
to beguile the old folks, how the young 
folks lay their heads together” (Ibid.), 





never “ branded with suspicion ” (Ibid. iii. 
I), was accustomed “to tell truth and 
shame the devil” (Henry the Fourth, Part 
I, iii. 1), won “ golden opinions from all 
sorts of people” (Macbeth, i. 7), and yet, 
like Romeo, was “ fortune’s fool ” (Romeo 
and Juliet, iii. 1) after all. Hyperbolical 
talkers sometimes declare that wild horses 
shall not drag a certain secret, generally 
of very small moment, from their bosoms. 
Launce said the same thing long ago, in 
refusing to divulge the name of his lady- 
love: “A team of horse shall not pluck 
that from me” (Two Gentlemen of Vero- 
na, iii. 1). We are frequently exhorted to 
“strike while the iron’s hot ;” in “ Henry 
the Sixth,” part 3, v. 1, we read: “Strike 
now, or else the iron cools.” There is 
now a constant succession of “nine days’ 
wonders ;” so there seems to have been 
in Shakespeare’s time, for when Edward 
suggests the possibility of his marrying 
Lady Grey, Gloucester replies, “That 
would be ten days’ wonder, at the least,” 
and Clarence adds, “ That’s a day longer 
than a wonder lasts ” (Ibid. iii. 2). To be 
snatched “out of the jaws of death” 
(Twelfth Night, iii. 5), to be in our neigh- 
bor’s good or bad “books” (Much Ado 
about Nothing, i. 1), to speak “ under cor- 
rection” (Love’s Labor Lost, v. 2), to 
“beguile the time” (Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,) v. 1, “broken English” (Henry 
the Fifth, v. 2), ‘a tower of strength” 
(Richard the Third, v. 3), “a charmed life ” 
(Macbeth, v. 8), “post-haste ” (Othello, i. 
2)— these and a hundred others are all 
terms and phrases which enter as a matter 
of course into our daily conversation, and 
are used alike by gentle and simple. To 
enumerate them all would be to extract 
the best part of any well-compiled English 
phrase-book. 

Our very games are, some of them at 
least, stamped with the Shakespearean 
hall-mark. Of cricket, it is true, no men- 
tion is made, but tennis, foot-ball, bowls, 
and billiards may be all said to have re- 
ceived the sanction of the drama. In“ The 
Comedy of Errors” Dromio of Ephesus 
complains that Adriana spurns him “like 
a foot-ball” (ii. 1); but the game was evi- 
dently held in disrepute, for in “ King 
Lear ” Kent can find no more opprobrious 
epithet for Oswald that that of “ you base 
foot-ball player” (i. 4). The game of 
bowls, on the other hand, stood well in 


the old folks meanwhile perhaps striving | the estimation of even the clergy, for Sir 
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Nathaniel, a curate, is described as “a 
good neighbor, faith, and a very good 
bowler” (Love’s Labor Lost, v. 2). The 
technical terms, such as dzas, etc., used 
in connection with this pastime, are still 
current, and in many rural districts the 
bowling-green, upon which time out of 
mind successive generations of players 
have exhibited their prowess, is pointed 
out as the scene of the most respectable 
encounters that the neighborhood knows. 
The history of tennis has been written at 
great length by Mr. Julian Marshall, who, 
no doubt, has not omitted to record all 
the allusions to the game that are to be 
culled from Elizabethan authors. The 
solitary reference, “ Let’s to billiards,” is 
chiefly remarkable as coming from the 
lips of Cleopatra (Antony and Cleopatra, 
ii. 5) — one of our author’s many anachro- 
nisms, of which, indeed, it is scarcely 
likely that a man of Bacon’s calibre would 
ever have been guilty. 

The dangerous figure of speech, known 
to grammarians as faronomasia, is used 
by Shakespeare’s characters with some 
freedom. But to describe him as a pun- 
ster would be to convey a wrong impres- 
sion of the manner in which he allows 
himself to play upon words. Sometimes, 


it is true, his use of what logicians call 
equivocal terms is barely distinguishable 


from the modern joke at any price; but, 
as a rule, we find a deeper meaning under- 
lying the apparent facetiousness. In these 
days we prefer more joke and less mean- 
ing. Certain it is that few, if any, of his 
puns were intended merely to be laughed 
at. Apemantus can hardly have wished 
on expected to raise a laugh when he 
played upon medlars and meddlers, and 
several other instances might be adduced 
of words, seemingly identical in pronun- 
ciation but altogether different in mean- 
ing, upon which the changes are rung 
without the remotest prospect of provok- 
ing so much as a smile. Rome, roam, 
and voom are a case in point. In short, it 
cannot be said that we are indebted to the 
plays for our abuse of this most forlorn of 
all colloquialisms now in fashion. 

There is yet one other aspect in which 
we may regard ourselves as indebted to 
the language of Shakespeare. Writers of 
novels, especially of late years, have in 
many instances seen fit to abstract from it 
the titles of their books. The result has 
not been satisfactory, except by way of 
contrast, for novels thus provided, by a 
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strange irony of fate, have almost inva- 
riably proved as ephemeral as their titles 
are enduring. It is as though the title 
resented the text ; the one purpureus pan- 
nus cannot brighten the three volumes of 
mediocrity. At any rate, whatever the 
cause, they very seldom work well to- 
gether, and our sympathy can scarcely 
fail to run with the unfortunate excerpts 
thus rudely pressed into obstetrical ser- 
vice. Verily, as Trinculo tells us, “ misery 
acquaints a man with strange bedfellows ” 
(Tempest, ii. 2). Of the few exceptions 
which suggest themselves perhaps the 
only one which seems secure of immor- 
tality is Charles Kingsley’s “* Westward 
Ho!” (Twelfth Night, iii. 1) Among 
the other elegant extracts which have 
done duty on the title-pages of mod- 
ern literature are, “* Dear Lady Disdain,” 
* The Seamy Side,” “ The Giant’s Robe,” 
“ John-a:Dreams,” “ The Primrose Path,” 
“A Counterfeit Presentment,” ‘ Puck,” 
“Household Words,” “ Not Wisely but 
too Well,” “ Heartsease,” “A Passion in 
Tatters,” and “ The Green-eyed Monster.” 
One excellent book of travel is introduced 
as “The Frosty Caucasus.” But, speak- 
ing generally, all our best books have been 
written, titles and all, without any such 
adventitious aid. Their good wine has 
needed no bush; and the mere exhibition 
of, a bush will not produce good wine or 
promote the sale of an inferior vintage. 

What, then, is the legitimate conclu- 
sion to which our judgment leads us? If 
the foregoing sketch be not condemned 
as what Mrs, Quickly forcibly styles “an 
old abusing of God’s patience and the 
king’s English,” it may perhaps be held 
to set forth a fair statement of our indebt- 
edness in the matter of work-day idiom 
to the Shakespearian vocabulary. It does 
not pretend to be exhaustive or indeed to 
do more than indicate the great variety of 
expressions in daily use by all classes of 
the community, for which Shakespeare is 
directly or indirectly responsible. No 
other European language than our own 
can boast so importanta creditor. Wheth- 
er we cling to our Stratford traditions or 
cast in our lot with the new sect of crypto- 
grammarians, the fact remains, and must 
ever remain, that to a certain collection of 
some four-and-thirty dramas, now nearly 
three centuries old, may be traced a large 
proportion — far larger than is popularly 
imagined or realized — of our favorite and 
most idiomatic phraseology. 

ARTHUR GAYE. 
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From The Spectator. 

THE EMPEROR FREDERICK’S DIARY. 

THE diary of the emperor Frederick in 
1870-71 has naturally more interest for 
Germans than for Englishmen; but it has 
a keen interest also for those among us 
who care either for history or politics. 
Assuming its substantial authenticity, 
which we take to be beyond dispute, it 
proves three facts, all of considerable 
though unequal historic moment. The 
first is, that the crown-prince was a much 
stronger man than he has usually been 
supposed to have been, a man not only of 
the large reflective power which the world 
vaguely recognized, but possessed of the 
Hohenzollern imperiousness of will, and 
even the Hohenzollern ruthlessness in pur- 
suit of adequate objects. He did not hold 
men’s prejudices, or their lives either, very 
dear. He is very tender to his children, and 
alittle sentimental about his grandmother, 
who, however, was Queen Louisa; but he 
writes on September 8th, 1870: “ France 
is now our natural enemy forall time, and, 
therefore, her enfeeblement is our busi- 
ness,” — the exact reverse of the idea now 
predominant in English politics; and he 
personally assented, apparently without 
resistance, to the policy of reducing Paris 
— that is, a million and a half of people — 
by direct starvation. He had no consid- 
eration at all for the independence of the 
German reigning houses; but not only 
assented in 1866 to the annexations, 
which were a fair result of fighting, and 
provoked by the minor States, but was 
ready to crush his own closest allies, Ba- 
varia and Wurtemburg, whose soldiers 
were at that very moment dying in heaps 
under his command. When Prince Bis- 
marck, with the siege of Paris still going 
on, remonstrated with him on his eager- 
ness to create the empire, and asked if he 
was to threaten South Germany to compel 
her princes to accept it, the crown-prince 
coolly replied, “ Fa wohl / there would be 
no danger in doing that; let us act firmly 
and imperiously, and you will see I was 
right in asserting that you have not any 
proper consciousness of your power,” and 
adhered to this decision so determinedly, 
that his father gave way ; and Prince Bis- 
marck, after threatening, as usual, to re- 
sign, gave way also. He wasas masterful 
throughout this business as any Hohen- 
zollern among his ancestors, and though 
he disclaimed the right to give binding 
orders, never forgot his position as heir of 
the dynasty for one moment, reiterating 
again and again, “I, who represent the 
future,” a formula which involved a 
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menace. His whole tone, in truth, is that 
of a sovereign not yet crowned, and a 
sovereign who meant his rights and his 
authority to be exceedingly real. We 
question whether, had he lived to be a 
healthy emperor, he would have surren- 
dered much personal power, though he 
would have used it well, or whether, 
though he hated war and its horrors, he 
would have relaxed for one moment the 
attitude of military chief in a military 
State. He was, though a genuine Liberal, 
also a true Hohenzollern, — had, in fact, a 
twofold character, which hitherto the 
world has hardly realized in him, and 
which could have belonged only to a very 
powerful mind. He would not have con- 
tented himself with either thinking or 
wishing, but have forced on great changes, 
even if they had involved great individual 
miseries. That may be the temperament 
of a genuine philanthropist, but it is cer- 
tainly the temperament of a born ruler of 
men, 

The second fact is, that the crown- 
prince really made Germany. Everybody 
else, except the grand-dukes of Baden and 
Coburg, was more or less hostile to the 
project, and thought the establishment of 
the imperial throne a rather meaningless 
fad. This it was known, even atthe time, 
was the feeling of King William, who said 
the project would amount to nothing but 
a revival of the presidency of the diet, 
and who had, moreover, an idea that the 
existence of an emperor reduced the king 
of Prussia to a subordinate rank, which 
he, remaining always in his own mind 
king of Prussia, could not bring himself 
to endure. It was not, however, known 
that Prince Bismarck considered the proj- 
ect both premature and useless, and even 
threatened to resign rather than carry it 
out at once. It was the crown-prince 
alone who resolutely fought for the great 
innovation, won over the king — who ap- 
pears in the diary as a weary old soldier 
who was bored to death by waiting for the 
fall of Paris, who missed his amusements, 
and who moved about with such a multi- 
tude of carriages that his son sneers at 
them—by learned arguments on the 
equality of all sovereigns, and overbore 
Prince Bismarck partly by that argument 
about the future “which belongs to me,” 
and partly by the charm which any auda- 
cious policy has for that daring nature. 
The victory was at last complete ; for the 
king admitted that it was his son’s busi- 
ness rather than his own, and Prince Bis- 
marck not only furthered the design, but 
wrote out the celebrated letter in which 
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King Ludwig of Bavaria, as if of his own 
accord, offered the throne of Germany to 
the victor at Versailles. Even then, how- 
ever, so great was Prince Bismarck’s re- 
luctance, that he consented — without 
orders, and to the obvious rage of the 
crown-prince, who by this time avows him- 
self more German than Prussian —to 
soften the title of emperor of Germany 
into the comparatively meaningless em- 
peror in Germany. ‘The former, said the 
diplomatist, implied a claim to direct ter- 
ritorial rights, which it is quite evident 
that the crown-prince intended that it 
should imply. 

For the third and most important fact 
of the diary, is the revelation it con- 
tains of a definite and grand purpose which 
never quitted the mind of the crown-prince. 
He meant to be emperor of Germany, of 
a single monarchy which he repeatedly 
de@ared “should be a reality,” and in 
which, though there would have been 
place for particular customs and modes of 
subordinate life, there would have been 
none for separate princedoms. The 
crown-prince intended to transmute the 
empire into a single State under constitu- 
tional monarchy, not, indeed, in the En- 
glish sense, in which the monarch is only 
a standard-bearer, but in a sense compati- 
ble with a legislature of two chambers, 
the upper one being a chamber of peers, 
and not, as at present, of kings, and an 
executive acting through a responsible 
ministry, which could not have been made 
compatible with strong life in the separate 
States. On March 7th, 1871, the crown- 
prince writes: ‘“ Ferriéres. Even the 
greatest imprudence can no longer undo 
what has been attained. I doubt whether 
the necessary uprightness exists for the 
free development of the empire, and think 
that only a new time which one day reck- 
ons with me will see that. Such+expe- 
riences as I have collected during the past 
ten years cannot have been won in vain. 
In the nation united at last I shall find a 
strong support for my ideas, more espe- 
cially as | shall be the first prince who 
has to appear before his people after hav- 
ing honorably declared for constitutional 
methods without any reserve.” This 
was the project which Prince Bismarck 
ascribed to the crown-prince’s “ English- 
ism,” and which no doubt caused the pro- 
found dread with which he regarded the 
emperor Frederick’s accession to the 
throne, and the profound respect with 
which he regards a successor so differ- 
ently inclined. His own idea, as shown 
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in his acts, was a legislature free to veto 
but not to propose bills, and an executive 
independent of anything but an imperial 
command. Whether, had the emperor 
Frederick survived, his great plan would 
ever have been realized, is now only a 
matter of speculation. He might not have 
himself liked it so well, for not to mention 
that he was only crown-prince when he 
wrote, and that crown-princes do not re- 
gard personal power with the affection 
emperors do — power to order and liability 
to be ordered being two different things 
—the rise of socialism and nihilism had 
by 1888 made the Liberal of 1871 much 
more conservative, while the grand argu- 
ment for prerogative in Germany, the 
necessity of organizing the whole State 
into an efficient military instrument, had 
become even more visibly imperative. A 
ship’s crew in action hungers for a cap- 
tain. But it is certain that the emperor to 
the last regarded his ideal, even if modi- 
fied, with affection, and that had circum- 
stances been moderately favorable, it was 
towards this immense change that he 
would have directed all his efforts and all 
the authority which he expected to derive 
from the devotion of his people. He 
wished for a freer Germany, in which he 
himself should still be ruler, and aided as 
he would have been by the current of the 
age, he might for his own lifetime have at- 
tained his object, and left behind him a 
Germany which preserved her unity, yet 
had not to pay its exasperating price. The 
military situation of the State is so terrible, 
that there is reason enough to justify 
Prinec Bismarck’s doubts; but few En- 
gkishmen who have read this diary will 
think of the crown-prince as a dreamer, or 
doubt which of the two men brought to poli- 
tics the nobler kind of aspiration. German 
Conservatives say their emperor Frederick 
would have been but a “ Kaiser Joseph,” 
the Hapsburg who nearly wrecked his 
house by being always a century in ad- 
vance of his time; but the analogy is un- 
true. This was no dreaming profligate, 
no crowned Rousseau, but a hard Hohen- 
zollern, who happened to believe that love 
for one’s country is best shown by love 
for one’s countrymen, and would have 
fought on that basis as steadily for his 
will as if his motive had been only the 
aggrandizement of his State. We have 
had plenty of men among us — they used 
to call them Whigs — who could do battle 
for freedom yet shoot down anarchists 
with as little pity as the emperor Fred- 
erick would have done. 
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From The Daily News. 

AN AUTUMN EVENING IN WHITECHAPEL. 

WHITECHAPEL and Spitalfields are al- 
ways interesting neighborhoods, and re- 
cent events have made them decidedly 
more interesting. They have afforded 
startling illustrations of the dreadful possi- 
bilities of life down in the unfathomable 
depths of these vast human warrens. At all 
times one who strolls through this quarter 
of town, especially by night, must feel 
that below his ken are the awful deeps of 
an ocean teeming with life, but enshrouded 
in impenetrable mystery. As he catches 
here and there a glimpse of a face under 
the flickering, uncertain light of a lamp — 
the face perhaps of some woman, bloated 
by drink and distorted by passion —he 
may get a momentary shuddering sense of 
what humanity may sink to when life is 
lived apart from the sweet, health-giving 
influences of fields and flowers, of art and 
music and books and travel, of the stimu- 
lus of interesting enterprise, the gentle 
amenities of happy hours and intercourse 
with the educated and the cultured. A 
momentary sense of what human nature 
may become may here and there flash in 
upon one as he gazes out upon the dark 
waters, but it is only when the human 
monster actually rises for a moment to 


the surface and disappears again, leaving 
a victim dead and disembowelled, that 
one quite realizes that that momentary 


scene is a dread reality. Just for a few 
days the mass of the people of Spitalfields 
and Whitechapel themselves seemed to 
be realizing the awful possibilities of the 
nature that belonged tothem. Thousands 
of them were really shocked and sobered, 
by the last tragedy especially. One could 
see in the people’s faces, and could detect 
in their tones and answers, an indefinable 
something which told plainly that they 
had been horrified by a revelation. Many 
of course were terribly frightened. Mr. 
George Holland, whose remarkable work 
has been going on for so very mary years 
in premises occupying an obscure position 
in George Yard, Whitechapel — where it 
will be remembered one of these unfortu- 
nate women was found with thirty or forty 
forty stabs — says that the sensation has 
affected his institution very greatly. He 
has some hundreds of young women con- 
nected with his place, and many of them 
have been afraid to stir out after dark. 
He is under some anxiety, too, lest ladies 
who have been wont to come down there 
on winter evenings to teach and entertain 
his young people, should be deterred by 
this latest addition to the evil reputation 
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of Whitechapel, and he is earnestly push- 
ing on alterations in his premises which 
will give him a frontage out in the main 
road. On the other hand, Mr. Charring- 
ton, whose great place stands out boldly 
on the Mile End highway a blaze of light 
and cheerfulness, thinks that people have 
more than ever thronged out of the dark 
and silent byways and back lanes into the 
broad pavement and into the glare of light 
thrown upon it by shops and _public- 
houses and entertainments, and the in- 
numerable hawkers and salesmen of one 
sort and another who line the “ waste” 
along the Mile End Road. Since these 
outrages the dark places of Whitechapel 
and Spitalfields have undoubtedly been a 
little darker and stiller, and more depress- 
ing. Some streets have presented, even 
to those familiar with them, quite a deso- 
late and deserted appearance after night- 
fall. But the nine-days’ wonder has 
passed, the effect of the shock has visibly 
subsided, and people are beginning to 
move freely again. Turn down this side 
street out of the main Whitechapel Road. 
It may be well to tuck out of view any bit 
of jewellery that may be glittering about ; 
the sight of means to do ill-deeds makes 
ill-deeds done. The street is oppressively 
dark, though at present the gloom is re- 
lieved somewhat by feebly lighted shop- 
fronts. Men are lounging at the doors of 
the shops, smoking evil-smelling pipes. 
Women with bare heads and with arms 
under their aprons are sauntering about in 
twos and threes, or are scated gossiping 
on steps leading into passages dark as 
Erebus. Nowround the corner into an- 
other still gloomier passage, for there are 
no shops here to speak of. This is the 
notorious Wentworth Street. The police 
used to make a point of going through 
this only in couples, and possibly may do 
so still when they go there at all. Just 
now there are none met with. It is get- 
ting on into the night, but gutters, and 
doorways, and passages, and staircases 
appear to be teeming with children. See 
there in that doorway of a house without 
a glimmer of light about it. It looks to be 
a baby in long clothes laid on the floor of 
the passage, and seemingly exhausted with 
crying. Listen for a moment at this next 
house. There is a scuffle going on upon 
the staircase —all in the densest dark- 
ness —and before you have passed a 
dozen yards there is a rush down-stairs 
and an outsurging into the street with 
fighting and screaming, and an outpouring 
of such horrible blackguardism that it 
makes you shudder as you look at those 
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curly-headed preternaturally sharp-witted | amplifications, telling of new murders or 


children who leave their play to gather 
around the mé/ée. God help the little 
mortals! How can they become anything 
but savages, “ pests of society,” the “ dan- 
gerous classes,” and soon? How black 
and unutterably gloomy all the houses 
look! How infinitely all the moral and 
physical wretchedness of such localities as 
these is intensified by the darkness of the 
streets and the houses. It is wise and 
asiute of Mr. Barnett to give emphatic 
expression to the cry that has so often 
been raised for “ more light” for lower 
London. If in this one matter of light 
alone, the streets and houses of the West 
End were reduced to the condition of the 
East, what would life become there? Oh, 
for a great installation of the electric 
light, with which, as the sun goes down, to 
deluge the streets and lanes, the dark 
alleys and passages, the staircases and 
rooms of this nether world. Homes would 
become cleaner, and more cheerful and 
attractive; life would become healthier, 
whole masses of crime would die out like 
toadstools under sunlight, and what re- 
mained would be more easily dealt with. 
The Cimmerian darkness of lower London 
indoors and out constitutes no small part 
of its wretchedness, and the brilliant light- 


ing of the public-house gives it much of 


its attraction. Even the repute of many 
of these shady localities is due in great 
measure to their impenetrable gloom after 
nightfall. There are many of these door- 
ways and staircases into which a stranger 
might venture with perfect impunity, and 
many of the people are harmless, well- 
meaning sort of folk, but they are all en- 
shrouded in that murky obscurity which 
in the apprehension of adventurers from 
more favored regions converts them all 
into possible assassins and thieves. It is 
a relief to get out of this vile little slum 
and to work one’s way back into the life 
and light of the great highway, with its 
flaunting shops, its piles of glowing fruit, 
its glittering jewellery, its steaming cook- 
shops, its flaring gin-palaces and noisy 
shows, and clubs and assembly rooms, and 
churches and mission halls, its cheap jacks 
and shooting galleries, its streaming naph- 
tha lights and roar and rattle, and hurrying 
throngs and noisy groups, and little as- 
semblies gathered together under the 
stars and the street-lamps to listen to 
some expounder of the mysteries of the 
universe or of the peculiar merits of anew 
patent pill. Here are the newspaper con- 
tents-bill spread out at large with some 


further details of the old ones. The young 
man with a bundle of papers under his 
arm is evidently on the friendliest of terms 
with the neighboring shoeblack. One or 
the other of them has picked up half a 
cigar, an the two are getting alternate 
pulls at it with evident enjoyment. Upin 
a retired corner there is a little mob gath- 
ered round an almost inanimate-looking 
figure beating out with a couple of quills 
what he takes apparently to be music 
from a sort of home-made dulcimer. A 
few yards farther on, a boy without any 
legs is the object of attention; and next 
comes a group thronging curiously round 
a four-wheel cab. Nothing can be seen, 
but as the vehicle drives off towards the 
hospital and the mob disperses it is gen- 
erally understood that “she has been 
knocked about.” The only question about 
which there seems to be any uncertainty 
is as to whether she is nearly dead or only 
very drunk. Nobody appears to be greatly 
concerned, and the people turn from this 
mild sensation to listen for a moment to 
a eulogy on the everlasting qualities of 
new trousers at nine and sixpence a pair. 
A hundred people at least are clustered 
round the salesman, who descants hoarsely 
on the unrivalled qualities of his goods, 
and winds up by flinging a pair out into 
the crowd for closer inspection. A few 
yards further on there is a waxwork show 
with some horrible pictorial representa- 
tions of the recent murders, and all the 
dreadful details are being blated out into 
the night, and women with children in their 
arms are pushing their way to the front 
with their pennies to see the ghastly ob- 
jects within. Next door is a show, in 
which ghosts and devils and skeletons 
appear to be the chief attractions ; and 
near at hand is a flaring picture of a mod- 
ern Hercules performing within. Then 
comes a gathering of some fifty or sixty 
people around a preacher, who is evi- 
dently desperately in earnest, but who 
somehow manages at every step to ruffle 
up the feelings of his congregation. He 
is what cabby would call a harbitrary 
gent, and he comes it over his listeners 
just a little too strongly. “Never heard 
nobody go on like ’im in all my days,” said 
a little dame on the fringe of the crowd. 
“ There ain’t nobody right but ’im and he’s 
al’ays the same, a-pitchin’ into everybody. 
I declare there ain't no chance for none of 
us.” Certainly the people round were 





sparring and fencing with him on all 
hands, and the controversy at one point 


of the newsvendor’s own additions and/ ran so high that it looked as though the 
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preacher would have to take off his coat 
and turn up his sleeves. Not fifty yards 
off was Mr. Charrington’s great assembly- 
room, where Mr. Henry Varley, who 
looked to be mounted on a bank of flowers 
reaching half-way up the fine organ, was 
quietly haranguing some hundreds of peo- 
ple, the whole place looking bright and 
attractive, and the audience very atten- 
tive. Out again into the great thorough- 
fare, back a little way past the roaring 
salesman and the hideous waxwork, and 
round the corner. This opening here, 
where the public-house, the bar of which 
looks to be full of mothers with children 
in their arms, blazes at the corner, leads 
down to Buck’s Row. Nobody about 
here seems at all conscious of the recent 
tragedy, the only suggestion of whichis a 
bill in the public-house window, offering, 
on behalf of an enterprising newspaper, a 
reward of a hundred pounds for the con- 
viction of the criminal. A little way down 
out of the public-house glare, and Buck’s 
Row looks to be a singularly desolate, 
out-of-the-way region. But there is a 
piano-organ grinding out the “ Men of 
Harlech ” over the spot where the mur- 
dered woman was found ; women and girls 
are freely coming and going through the 


darkness, and the rattle of sewing-ma- 
chines, and the rushing of railway trains, 
and the noisy horseplay of a gang of boys, 
all seem to be combining with the organ- 
grinder to drown recollection and to ban- 


ish all unpleasant reflection. ‘ There 
seems to be little apprehension of fur- 
ther mischief by this assassin at large,” 
was an observation addressed to a re- 
spectable-looking elderly man within a 
few yards of the house in Hanbury Street, 
where the latest victim wasfound. “No; 
very little. People, most of ’em, think 
he’s gone to Gateshead,” was the reply. 





From The Times. 
SAVAGE VERSUS BRUTE. 


IN connection with the correspondence 
on the powers of counting displayed by 
Savages, it may be of interest to narrate 
the following facts with regard to similar 
powers as displayed by brutes. One often 
hears a story told which seems to show 
that rooks are able to count as far as five. 
The source of this story, however, is gen- 
erally found to have been forgotten, and 
therefore the story itself is discredited. 
Now, the facts stand on the authority of a 
very accurate observer, and as he adds 
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that they are “ always to be repeated when 
the attempt is made,” so that they are re- 
garded by him as “among the very com- 
monest instances of animal sagacity,” we 
cannot lightly set them aside. The ob- 
server in question is Leroy, and the facts 
for which he personally vouches in his 
work on animal intelligence are briefly as 
follows. The rooks will not return to 
their nests during daylight if they see 
that any one is waiting to shoot them. 
If to lull suspicion a hut is made below 
the rookery, and a man conceal himself 
therein, he will have to wait in vain if 
the birds have ever been shot at from the 
hut on a previous occasion. Leroy then 
goes on to say: “To deceive this sus- 
picious bird the plan was hit upon of 
sending two men into the watch-house, 
one of whom passed out while the other 
remained; but the rook counted and kept 
her distance. The next day three went, 
and again she perceived that only two re- 
turned. In fine, it was found necessary 
to send five or six men to the watch-house 
in order to throw out her calculation.” 
Finding it on this testimony not incredsble 
that a bird could count as far as five, I 
thought it worth while to try what might 
be done with a more intelligent animal in 
this connection, Accordingly, about a 
year ago I began, with the assistance of 
the keeper, to instruct the chimpanzee at 
the Zoological Gardens in the art of com- 
putation. The method adopted was to 
ask her for one, two, three, four, or five 
straws, which she was to pick up and 
hand out from among the litter in her 
cage. Of course, no constant order was 
observed in making these requests, but 
whenever she handed a number not asked 
for her offer was refused. In this way 
the animal learnt to associate the numbers 
with their names. Lastly, if more than 
one straw were asked for she was taught 
to hold the others in her mouth until the 
required number was complete and then 
to deliver the whole at once. This method 
prevented any possible error arising from 
her interpretation of vocal tones — an 
error which might well have arisen if 
each straw had been asked for separately. 
After a few weeks’ continuous instruction 
the ape perfectly well understood what 
was required of her, and up to the time 
when I left town, several months ago, she 
rarely made a mistake in handing me the 
exact number of straws that I named. 
Doubtless she still continues to do so for 
her keeper. For instance, if she is asked 
for four straws she successively picks up 
three and puts them in her mouth, then 
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she picks up a fourth and hands over all 
the four together. Thus, there can be no 
doubt that the animal is clearly able to 
distinguish between the numbers 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 5, and that she understands the 
name foreach. But as this chimpanzee is 
somewhat capricious in her moods even 
private visitors must not be disappointed 
if they fail to be entertained by an exhibi- 
tion of her learning —a caution which it 
seems desirable to add as this is the first 
time that the attainments of my pupil have 
been made known to the public, although 
they have been witnessed by officers of 
the society and other biological friends. 
I have sent these facts to you, sir, because 
I think that they bear out the psycholog- 
ical distinction which is drawn in your lead- 
ing article of the seventeenth inst. Briefly 
put, this distinction amounts to that be- 
tween sensuous estimation and intellectual 
notation. Any child, a year after emerg- 
ing from infancy and not yet knowing its 
numerals, could immediately see the dif- 
ference between five pigs and six pigs, 
and therefore, as your writer indicates, it 
would be an extraordinary fact if a savage 
were unable to do so. (The case, of 
course, is different where any process of 
calculation is concerned —e.g., ‘ Each 
sheep must be paid for separately; thus, 
suppose two sticks of tobacco to be the 
rate of exchange for one sheep, it would 
sorely puzzle a Dammara to take two 
sheep and give him four sticks.” F. Gal- 
ton, Tropical South Africa, p. 213.) But 
if the savage had to deal with a larger 
number of pigs the insufficiency of his 
sensuous estimation would increase with 
the increase of numbers until a point 
would be reached at which, if he were to 
keep count at all, he would be obliged to 
resort to some system of notation — Ze., 
to mark off each separate unit with a sep- 
arate nota, whether by fingers, notches, 
or words. Similarly with the sense of 
hearing and the so-called muscular sense. 
We can tell whether a clock strikes 1, 2, 
3, 4, or 5 without naming each stroke, and 
whether we have walked one, two, three, 
four, or five paces without naming each 
pace, but we cannot in this way be sure 
whether a clock has struck eleven or 
twelve or we ourselves have walked as 
many yards. Thus there is counting and 
counting — distinguishing between low 
numbers by directly appreciating the dif- 
ference between two quantities of sensu- 
ous preceptions, and distinguishing be- 
tween numbers of any amount by marking 
each sensuous perception with a separate 
sign. Of course, in the above instances 
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of animals counting it must be the former 
method alone that is employed, and, there- 
fore, I have not sought to carry the ape 
beyond the number five lest I should spoil 
the results already gained. But a careful 
research has been made to find how far 
this method can be carried in the case of 
man. The experiments consisted in as- 
certaining the number of objects (such as 
dots on a piece of paper) which admit of 
being simultaneously estimated with ac- 
curacy. It was found that the number 
admits of being largely increased by prac- 
tice, until, with an exposure to view of 
one second’s duration, the estimate admits 
of being correctly made up to between 
twenty and thirty objects. (Preyer, Sitz. 
Ber. d. Gesell. f. Med. u. Naturwiss, 
1881). In the case of the ape it is aston- 
ishing over how long a time the estimate 
endures. Supposing, for instance, that 
she is requested to find five colored 
straws. She perfectly well understands 
what is wanted, but as colored straws are 
rare in the litter she has to seek about for 
them, and thus it takes her a long time to 
complete the number; yet she remembers 
how many she has successively found and 
put into her mouth, so that when the num- 
ber is completed she delivers it at once. 
After having consigned them to her mouth 
she never looks at the straws, and there- 
fore her estimate of their number must be 
formed either by the feeling of her mouth 
or by retaining a mental impression of 
the successive movements of her arm in 
picking up the straws and placing themin 
her mouth. Without being able to decide 
positively in which of these ways she es- 
timates the number, | am inclined to think 
it is in the latter. But, if so, it is surpris- 
ing, as already remarked, over how long 
a time this estimate by muscular sense 
endures. Should we trust Houzeau’s 
statement, however (and he is generally 
trustworthy), it appears that computation 
by muscular sense may extend in some 
animals over a very long period. For he 
says that mules used in the tramways at 
New Orleans have to make five journeys 
from one end of the route to the other be- 
fore they are released, and that they make 
four of these journeys without showing 
any expectation of being released, but 
begin to bray towards the end of the fifth. 
(Fac. Ment. des Anim., tom. ii., p. 207.) 
From this letter it will, I hope, be appar- 
ent that so far as “counting” by merely 
sensuous computation is concerned, the 
savage cannot be said to show much ad- 
vance upon the brute. “Once, while I 
watched a Dammara floundering hope 
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lessly in a calculation on one side of me, 
I observed Dinah, my spaniel, equally 
embarrassed on the other. She was over- 
looking half-a-dozen of her new-born pup- 
pies, which had been removed two or 
three times from her, and her anxiety was 
expressive as she tried to find out if they 
were all present or if any were still miss- 
ing. She kept puzzling and running her 
eyes over them, backwards and forwards, 
but could not satisfy herself. She evi- 
dently had a vague notion of counting, 
but the figure was too large for her brain. 
Taking the two as they stood, dog and 
Dammara, the comparison reflected no 
great honor on the man.” (Galton, Zoc. cit.) 
But the case, of course, is quite otherwise 
when, in virtue of the greatly superior de- 
velopment of the sign-making faculty in 
man, the savage is enabled. to employ the 
intellectual artifice of separate notation, 
whereby he attains the conception of num- 
ber in the abstract, and so lays the foun- 
dation of mathematical science. Now, so 
faras I am aware, there is no trustworthy 
evidence of any race of savages who are 
without any idea of separate notation. 
Whether the system of notation be digital 
only or likewise verbal, is, psychologically 
speaking, of comparatively little moment. 
For it is historically certain that notation 


begins by using the fingers, and how far 
any particular tribe may have advanced in 
the direction of naming their numbers is 
a question which ought never to be con- 
fused with that as to whether the tribe 
can “count” —z.¢., notate. 

GEORGE J. ROMANES. 


From The Spectator. 
MENTAL LAZINESS. 


WE must say plainly we do not believe 
one word of the constantly repeated story 
that savages exist who cannot count up to 
ten. There is no cretin tribe, and no 
tribe which can be shown to be as deficient 
in thinking power as we assume the ani- 
mals to be. There is none, for example, 
which uses no weapon or tool, perhaps 
the most impassable line of demarcation. 
Indeed, it is exceedingly doubtful if all 
beasts are unable to count. Apart alto- 
gether from the stories told about mon- 
keys, animals which, whether akin to man 
or not, develop strangely under training, 
Mr, Romanes’s evidence about the rooks 
being able to count up to five would seem, 
if the facts are granted, to be irresistible ; 
while it is difficult to understand what.a 
Sheep-dog does with his sheep, or an ordi- 
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nary collie with the party he circles round, 
if he does not count them. The sheep- 
dog may know each sheep personally, and 
miss one as the father of a numerous fam- 
ily would miss a child; but if so, he ar- 
rives at his knowledge instantaneously, 
for he will take home a flock just pur- 
chased, and know somehow if one has 
strayed out of the ranks. He would be 
of comparatively little use if he could not 
do this ; but he can do it, and that though 
he has not missed the wanderer for a con- 
siderable period. We none of us, of 
course, know anything accurately about 
the mind of animals, and the dog may 
have some other method of becoming cer- 
tain; but it looks very much as if he 
could appreciate, though he could not 
perhaps define, the difference between one 
number and another. At all events, the 
special faculty of the savage of all races 
and in all climates is minute observation, 
and to suppose that he has never observed 
the number of his own fingers and toes is 
primG facie absurd. He may not havea 
separate word for each of many numbers, 
but if he wants to define them, if he de- 
sires, for instance, to give the strength of 
a small attacking force, we may rely on it 
he knows how to do it, just as well as he 
knows, if he is an Australian, how to reg- 
ulate his marriage alliances by a code of 
kinship so extraordinarily intricate that 
an ordinary European would declare him- 
self unable either to remember or acquire 
its rules. The reason he has not names 
for the numbers is not, we conceive, the 
poverty of his language, for the majority 
of savage tongues are fairly rich in merely 
indicatory words, but the want of any 
pressing necessity for saying large num- 
bers quickly, and an intense reluctance, 
except under pressing necessity, to un- 
dergo any mental exertion. No savage 
wants more than ten numbers for the per- 
emptory business of life; and when occa- 
sionally he does, he finds it more conven- 
ient to use, say, nine tens, than a compar- 
atively abstract number like ninety. The 
short number is the less troublesome, and 
he makes it suffice. So does an English 
child, if his father was uneducated, so 
does a peasant when he describes himself 
as “fower-score years of age,” and so do 
an extraordinary number of persons who 
claim to be fairly educated. If they have 
to multiply by twelve, they double the 
number, and then multiply by six, just to 
save trouble. It is precisely the same 
impulse which induces the savage, when- 
ever he can, to count by actual manipula- 
tion of visible objects. There is physical 
trouble in that process; but there is no 
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mental trouble, and the untrained shrink 
from mental trouble as an animal shrinks 
from physical pain. The uneducated sec- 
tion of the London tradesfolk do the same 
thing every hour of the day. They will 
count out “change,” which is usually a 
sum in subtraction, by laying down pen- 
nies and counting them up till they reach 
silver money, and then laying down shil- 
lings till gold ‘is arrived at, after which 
they will withdraw the shillings and pen- 
nies necessary for the bill. They know 
this is considered “ignorant,” having 
learned that much in the intercourse. of 
life, and they therefore, with the cunning 
of the humble, frequently affect to be 
merely counting their coin before pay- 
ment; but they are really practising the 
savage method. It saves them thought, 
and the desire to save thought is one the 
strength of which educated observers do 
not realize. It is as strong among sav- 
ages as the desire not to be civilized, — 
that is, not to endure the infinite number 
of rules enforcing self-control which con- 
stitute the bases of civilization, and which 
are as painful to the man who has never 
borne them as clothes to the naked bar- 
barian of the tropics. Life seems to him 
not worth having at the cost of such per- 
petual suffering, and he rejects the intol- 
erable discipline, though he recognizes 
with painful certitude, a certitude often 
resulting in a most pathetic despair, that, 
lacking the discipline, his position must 
be one of helpless inferiority. 

We doubt if even thoughtful English- 
men, apart always from a limited class of 
experienced and observant teachers, are 
at all aware of the extent to which many 
men and more women are swayed by what 
is really nothing but mental laziness. 
Numbers of them positively will not ap- 
ply their minds at all, preferring any 
consequences which may result from igno- 
rance, and emerge from school as ignorant 
as fishes; while still larger classes, possi- 
bly even a majority, betray the same im- 
pulse as regards particular subjects. Men 
are constantly heard to affirm in confiden- 
tial moments that they literally “cannot” 
acquire this or that ordinary branch of 
knowledge, while they do learn at the very 
same time things much more difficult, and 
requiring precisely the same kind of men 
tal capacities. Hundreds of men will 
profess positive inability to learn the com- 
monest facts relating to any science But 
their own, even when their own is kindred 
to the one discussed; while thousands of 
women will calculate accurately all the 
measurements necessary for a dress, a 
really difficult process if accuracy is to be 
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attained, and then declare unblushingly 
that they cannot, no, they can of under- 
stand rule-of-three, or calculate Mr. Gos- 
chen’s interest on their own fortunes, 
Half the men in the world who are not 
sensitive to music think it an impossibil- 
ity for them to learn to read musical nota- 
tion, and we have heard a man, not with- 
out power of reasoning, and with a special 
aptitude for mental arithmetic, declare 
that a thousand years of tuition would not 
enable him to comprehend a quadratic 
equation. Indeed, it is one of the phe- 
nomena of mental laziness that it often 
reveals itself in its acutest form in the 
naturally able, and that it is the reasoner 
who is most daunted by a particular set 
of syllogisms, not one whit more difficult 
than those he has already mastered. The 
inability is not positive, but only relative, 
and is produced either by what we call 
“want of interest” in the subject, which 
may be either instinctive or natural, or by 
a sense of pain in the effort, that, like the 
pain to the arms in swimming, can be 
overcome only by frequent and continuous 
practice. Ifthe necessity is peremptory, 
the inability speedily disappears, and that 
often in a way which at once indicates its 
source, It does not disappear gradually ; 
it lasts, apparently as insuperable as ever, 
up to a definable moment ; and then, pres- 
to! itis gone never toreturn. The truth 
is, enough has been learned to awaken 
unconsciously the faculty of attention, or, 
in other words, to take away the pain of 
it, and then the natural power has its full 
swing. That is, we believe, the unvarying 
experience of every man who learns chess 
— which no man ever forgot —and of all 
except the few with “natural bent” who 
study any abstract science whatsoever. 
In men possessed of the “ natural bent,” 
there is, of course, no laziness, because 
there is no sense of pain; they learn with- 
out effort perceptible to themselves, as 
the savage learns the wilderness of natu- 
ral facts necessary to enable him to hunt 
or fish for food with success. A savage 
“never knows anything about the forest ” 
— except the myriad of minute indications 
necessary to tell him where to find the 
great maggots which he eats. He is com- 
pelled to learn that, and his mental lazi- 
ness, therefore, does not stop him as it 
would if Sir J. Lubbock were to try to 
teach him the anatomy of a leaf. He 
could learn that anatomy if it were equally 
essential to his existence. 

We are not affirming, of course, that 
mental laziness is the sole cause of any 
failure to learn either in the savage or the 
civilized man, That would be to affirm 
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that any man can learn anything, which is 
nonsense, contradicted by the experience 
of every hour. Nobody can learn any- 
thing, to begin with, for which he has not 
the needful organization. Many men, and 
many more men than is commonly sus- 
pected, lying upon the subject being mat- 
ter of etiquette, simply cannot be taught 
music, or any rule of zsthetics, or any 
comprehension of poetry. They are pro 
tanto deaf, blind, or “ wanting,” and there 
is an end of the matter, as there would be 
of argument about a paralytic taking a 
standing jump. But wedo mean to affirm 
that men habitually underrate the para- 
lyzing effect of mental laziness even in 
the cultivated, and consequently waste in 
efforts to develop powers apparently want- 
ing, energy which should be directed to 
the training of the will. And we do mean 
to affirm that the first and the constant, 
though not the only difficulty of the sav- 
age, is mental laziness, increased by cen- 
turies of indulgence until the child of 
Europe, who has been trained by centu- 
ries of whipping — whipping from climate, 
whipping from sterile soil, whipping from 
his own fret of blood —is hardly able to 
comprehend its influence. There is a dif- 


ference, also, between the white races and 
the savages in the way of positive pow- 
ers, and especially of the capacity to make 


persistent, protracted brain effort; but it 
is nothing like so radical in kind as the 
world persists in imagining. The reason 
the monkey cannot count is because he 
has not the power; but the reason the 
savage cannot is because he has never 
had adequate temptation to try, —a fact 
demonstrated by the precisely similar re- 
fusal, under the same temptation, of the 
cultivated Englishman. The child of an 
Andamanese couple bred in a Hindoo 
household would count fast enough, 
though at twenty he would probably die, 
as Australian children have been known 
to do in missionary schools, of overwork 
on the brain disused for such work for 
centuries in the past. 


From Nature. 
THE CENTENARY OF THE CALCUTTA 
BOTANIC GARDEN. 


THE report of Dr. George King, the 
Superintendent of the Botanic Garden of 
Calcutta, for the past year gives a brief 
history of the work of that institution dur- 
Ing the century of its existence, which 
has just been completed. The suggestion 
for its foundation was made to the gov- 
€rament in Calcutta in 1786 by Colonel 
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Robert Kyd, then superintendent of the 
East India Company’s dockyard at Kin- 
derpore. The adoption of the proposal 
was urged upon the Board in London by 
the governor-general, and upon their sanc- 
tioning it a large piece of land at Shalimar 
was chosen as the site, and Colonel Kyd 
was elected the first superintendent. He 
held the post till his death in 1793. At 
the outset it was understood that the gar- 
den was to be made a source of informa- 
tion for the Company’s servants, and a 
place in which experiments could be made 
on those exotics which were of economic 
value. It was also intended to be a hor- 
ticultural and agricultural garden, which 
would assist in introducing indigenous 
Indian products to new markets. The 
earliest efforts of Colonel Kyd were di- 
rected to the introduction of trees yielding 
nutmeg, cloves, and cinnamon, and to at- 
tempts to cultivate them. This, however, 
was a failure, the climate being shown to 
be quite unsuitable to them. The equa- 
torial fruits, such as mangosteen and 
breadfruit were tried with a similar re- 
sult, and also the temperate fruits of 
Europe, and thus at an early stage it was 
demonstrated that any such effort was 
quite useless. Colonel Kyd introduced 
tea-cultivation, and in this he was highly 
successful, and it was owing to his efforts 
that the tea-industry has become one of the 
most important in India. On the death 
of Colonel Kyd, Dr. William Roxburgh, 
the Company’s botanist in Madras, was 
appointed to the post, and continued in it 
till 1814, He was an ardent botanist, and 
was the first who attempted to draw upa 
systematic account of the plants of India. 
His “ Flora Indica” contained descriptions 
of all the indigenous plants he had met, 
and also of the exotics in cultivation at 
Calcutta. This book was not published 
till 1852, and it was, till Sir Joseph Hooker 
commenced his work on the “Flora of 
British India” in 1872, the only book from 
which a good knowledge of Indian plants 
could be acquired. Besides his “ Flora 
Indica,” Roxburgh published “ Plante 
Coromandaliane,” descriptions of three 
hundred of the most representative plants 
on the Coromandel coast. Dr. Roxburgh, 
who left India on account of failing health, 
was succeeded by Dr. Buchanan-Hamil- 
ton, who collected a mass of information 
about the fauna and flora of India, a por- 
tion of which he published in his own 
name, but the greater part was issued in 
Montgomery Martin’s “ History, Topog- 
raphy, zed Statistics of Eastern India,” 
In 1817, Dr. Wallich became superintend- 
ent. Wallich was a most energetic man, 
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and during his term of office he made col- 
lections in Kumaon, Nepal, TFenasserim, 
Singapore, Penang, and other places. 
His collections of dried plants were taken 
by him to London, and after their classifi- 
cation they were distributed to the chief 
botanical institutions in Europe. Dr. 
Wallich published three fine volumes, 
“Plante Asiatice Rariores,” illustrated 
with excellent figures. On Dr. Wallich’s 
retirement in 1846, Dr. Hugh Falconer, 
who is well known on account of his re- 
searches on the Sivalik fossil mammalia, 
succeeded to the post. Dr. Thomas Thom- 
son, the co-worker of Sir Joseph Hooker 
in the collection and distribution of an 
extensive East-Indian herbarium, was the 
next superintendent. His successor, Dr. 
Thomas Anderson, died in 1870 from dis- 
ease contracted when laboring to intro- 
duce the quinine-yielding cinchonas into 
the Himalayas. This latter work — that 
is, the cultivation of the cinchonas of the 
Andes — has been a great success. The 
garden authorities, in connection with the 
Agri-Horticultural Society of India, made 
great and successful efforts to improve 
the quality of Indian cotton, and to push 
its sale and that of jute in the European 
markets. The united bodies also imported 
better kinds of sugarcane from the West 
Indies, and thus improved the quality and 


the amount of the sugar-crop in India. 
The various superintendents made from 
time to time experiments in the cultiva- 
tion of plants and products of economic 
value, as, for instance, tapioca, indiarub- 
ber, sarsaparilla, aloes, cocoa, and many 


others. Many of the various kinds of 
exotics now grown in India have been 
introduced through the instrumentality of 
the garden, and the authorities have shown 
to the inhabitants of India the advantages 
of better systems of cultivation than they 
previously pursued. 

In the year 1864 the garden was devas- 
tated by a terrible cyclone, and the few 
plants that escaped the general ruin were 
very much thinned by another cyclone 
which a few years after burst over Cal- 
cutta. In fact, at the presijimt moment 
there are in the garden only a few trees, 
including the great banyan, which were 
there in 1867. When the shade of the 
trees was thus removed, the weed /m- 
perata cylindrica spread rapidly over the 
whole garden, and when Dr. King was 
appointed to be superintendent of the 
garden, in 1871, he found it in rather a 
sorry plight. By the assistance that the 
local authorities gave him he was enabled 
to plant it afresh, to lay it out for land- 
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scape effect, to form ornamental ponds, 
and to build the herbarium and consery- 
atories. The most noticeable feature from 
a botanical standpoint is, of course, the 
herbarium. On Dr. Wallich’s dispersing 
in 1828 the splendid collection of dried 
plants, the foundations of another were 
laid. Almost every botanical student in 
India has contributed to the present col- 
lection, and also many specimens have 
been sent from Europe. Of course it is 
above all an Indian herbarium, but there 
are also good collections of plants from 
Asia Minor, Persia, Japan, and south- 
eastern Asia. In fact, in all but African 
and American plants it is a very repre- 
sentative collection. For the last fifty 
years there has been a constant exchange 
of specimens with Kew Gardens, and to 
Sir William Hooker, and Sir Joseph 
Hooker, ‘and Mr. Thiselton Dyer, the 
herbarium owes:some of its choicest spec- 
imens. Exchanges have also been sys- 
tematically made with the British Museum 
herbarium, the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, 
the Imperial Gardens at Berlin and St, 
Petersburg, and with the institutions at 
Ceylon, Java, and Saharanpore, and many 
of the best-known botanists have been 
among the most active contributors. 
During the past year the collection of 
dried plants has been largely increased, 
the most noteworthy additions being those 
collected by Dr. Aitchison with the 
Afghan Boundary Commission, and those 
by Dr. Giles during the Gilgit expedition, 
the latter having been sent from Kew, 
From Kew were also received many speci 
mens of Singapore and Penang plants, 
Many plants from central Asia were sent 
by the director of the Imperial Garden at 
St. Petersburg, and a Natal collection was 
sent from Durban. Four hundred named 
species from Mexico, a large box of dried 
plants from New Guinea, a quantity of 
plants from Sikkim, trees from the Khasia 
Hills, specimens from the north-western 
Himalayas, and from southern India, were 
among the many collections presented to 
the garden in the past year. The govern 
ment botanist of Perak, Father Scorte 
chini, who had been sent by Sir H. Low, 
came to the garden in November to study, 
so that he might arrange his collections, 
but he died shortly after his arrival. Dut 
ing the year 8,064 plants were received and 
46,109 given out; 903 packets of seeds 
were received, and 2,534 distributed. Dr 
King concludes his report by saying that 
the acclimatized English potatoes havé 
everywhere turned out badly the past 7 
season. 
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